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THE PsyCHOLOGICAL MOMENT FOR THE CHILD- 
LABOR AMENDMENT 

Progress toward the ratification of the Child-Labor Amendment 
to the United States Constitution is just now—almost paradoxically 
—at both a favorable and a critical stage. Up to February, 1935, 
the legislatures of twenty-two states had ratified the amendment, 
so that ratification by only fourteen more states is needed. The gov- 
ernors of twenty-seven states have indorsed it, including twelve 
states in which it had not previously been ratified. President Roose- 
velt has indorsed it. The National Child Labor Committee has been 
assisting in the formation of co-operative state committees to work 
for ratification. These committees include representatives of the 
following organizations: American Association of University Wom- 
en, American Legion, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American Federation of Labor, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National League of Women Voters, and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

However, the opposition is conducting a vigorous, bitter, and 
shrewd campaign against the amendment. Among the newspapers 
are few that support ratification, since this industry is among those 
that profit most from child labor. In fact, if the amendment pre- 
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vails, it must do so against the active opposition of most of the press 
of the country—a formidable enemy, but one which was shown in 
many localities in the last national campaign not to be invincible. 
The American Child reports that a national organization unfriendly 
to the amendment is at work throughout the nation. 

The National Committee for the so-called “Protection” of Child, Family, 
School, and Church is already flooding legislators and legislators-elect with liter- 
ature misrepresenting the amendment. Immediately after President Roose- 
velt’s indorsement of the amendment was made public, they sent out an appeal 
for funds to defeat the amendment. Their letter asks for contributions to enable 
the committee to send field representatives into every state which is to consider 
the amendment, and they admit “we fear a single ratification in 1935 might bea 
signal for che succession of fifteen other states.” 


This national committee is making special effort to mislead the farm 
states, although the farmer himself would appear to have little or 
nothing to lose by ratification. 

Notwithstanding all the criticism lodged against the NIRA in 
many of its aspects, it has achieved much in the reduction of child 
labor. As the New Republic, which has been none too friendly to the 
New Deal, summarizes in a recent issue, only thirteen of the hun- 
dreds of codes drawn up under the NIRA do not contain some provi- 
sion against the exploitation of children, and even among these thir- 
teen “all but one, the newspaper code, either provide some safe- 
guards or have a valid reason for permitting the use of children.” 
These developments lead the editor of the New Republic to write: 

The gains in reducing child labor under the NRA are, in a measure, a natural 
introduction to the amendment. Large sections of industry are already getting 
accustomed to doing without child employees; such slight business derangements 
as might follow the ratification of the amendment are already being minimized. 
The opposition, to be sure, is strong, but it is not irresistible. The hostility of 
the Catholic church is hampered by the strong pro-amendment position of many 
devout Catholics. The general “‘anti-regimentation” cry of business has sunk 
to a whisper since the last election. The few outstanding liberals who have taken 
a hostile attitude are beginning to look lonely. The tide is setting against child 
labor; this is the psychological moment for ratification. 


MILITARIZING THE HicH SCHOOL 


During the midwinter the daily press of Chicago referred to con- 
sideration by the Board of Education of plans to extend the installa- 
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tion of R.O.T.C. units in all high schools in the system. Seventeen 
of the thirty-four high schools in the city then had such units. At the 
same time the budget committee approved the granting to each of the 
seventeen army sergeants now acting as instructors in the R.O.T.C. 
a salary of $45 a month. This allowance should be made, it was 
put forward, because the government pays these men only $90 to 
$110 a month, which is less than is required by the standard of living 
in Chicago, especially in instances where the officers are married. 
Up to the time of this writing no report is at hand concerning the 
final action of the board on the recommendations. 

As is often the case with actions of boards of education, one can 
only conjecture what the chief reasons or forces were which prompted 
the recommendation to extend the provisions to all high schools. It 
may have been in large part an earnest conviction that the military 
training in the high school is desirable and valuable. On the other 
hand, the recommendation may have been made merely as a political 
gesture toward those persons in the community for whom patriotism 
is identical with chauvinism. 

This incident in Chicago raises the question of the status and 
trends in the extent of military training in the secondary schools of 
the country and impels comment on the need and the value of mili- 
tary training at this school level. As partial information on extent 
we present a table containing evidence drawn and adapted from 
publications of the United States Office of Education. The evidence 
is for public high schools in 1920, 1928, and 1930 and for private 
high schools in 1920 and 1928. Unfortunately, the Office of Educa- 
tion cannot at the moment supply more recent information. 

The numbers and the percentages of schools, both public and 
private, offering military drill and of boys in both classes of schools 
taking the work were relatively large in 1920. This period was, how- 
ever, just after the World War while the slogan of “preparedness” 
was still reverberating everywhere. These numbers and proportions 
dropped off rapidly until 1928. The proportion of public schools 
offering military training receded from 4.8 per cent in 1920 to 1.4 per 
cent in 1928, making only slight recovery (to 1.5 per cent) by 1930. 
The percentages of boys enrolled in military training decreased from 
the “high” of 12.0 in 1920 to less than a fourth of this by 1930. 
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The proportions in private schools have been much larger than 
those in public schools. In 1920 they included almost a tenth of all 
schools and more than a fourth of all boys. Even in 1928 the pro- 
portion of private schools offering military drill still more than 
trebled the proportion of public schools, and the proportion of boys 
more than quadrupled the corresponding proportion in public 
schools. The difference is explained by the private military acad- 


EXTENT OF MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1920, 1928, AND 1930 


1920 1928 


Public | Private Public Private Public Private 
Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools| Schools | Schools 


Number of schools reporting. .| 14,326] 2,093] 18,116] 2,448] 22,237] 2,760 
Number of boys enrolled. . . . |822,967| 84,2221, 598,605|128, 596/1 , 991, 202/146, 517 
Number of schools offering 
military drill 688 205 250 116 338 
Percentage of schools offering 
military drill 4.8 9.8 1.4 4-7 z.% 
Number of boys taking mili- 
tary drill 98,831] 24,056] 47,080] 16,528) 57,179] * 
Percentage of boys taking 
military drill 12.0]} 28.6 2.9] 12.9 2.9 


* 


* Data not available. 


emies, where military training in general and the R.O.T.C. in par- 
ticular are greatly publicized and given a prominent place in the 
program of training. 

Competent judgment grows increasingly skeptical of the values 
of military training in public secondary schools. The conviction 
spreads that it cannot be significant for preparedness for the “next 
war” which is the perennial prediction in military circles. It is be- 
lieved by many to be ineffectual or worse than worthless as physical 
education, especially as it works to displace more constructive types 
of physical play now characteristic of programs in that field. These 
constructive programs emphasize recreations suitable for use in 
adult life, a criterion certainly far beyond the reach of military drill. 
The opinion is now entertained less often than formerly that military 
drill, in insisting on prompt obedience, inculcates good citizenship; 
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unquestioning obedience may not be the essence of good citizenship 
in a democratic land. The most damaging indictment against drill in 
the high school, however, resides in the fact that it works to imbed 
militarism more deeply in the life and thought of our people at a 
time when enlightenment demands the extirpation of militarism. 
The presence of drill in the schools leads youth to assume that war is 
among the inevitables. Nothing could assure the perpetuation of 
war more than the persistence of this erroneous postulate. 

In view of the bankruptcy of military training as education, it is 
to be hoped that the proposal in Chicago to extend the R.O.T.C. to 
all high schools will not finally prevail. For the Board of Education 
to sink some of its own resources in the program by supplementing 
the salaries paid by the government would be deplorable. It would 
be much better to use these resources to replace in part some of the 
indubitably valuable elements of the educational program elimi- 
nated, on the grounds of economy, by the infamous edict of the 
board on July 12, 1933. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 
Walter R. Hepner, chief of the Division of Secondary Education 


of the State Department of Education in California, in the January 
California Journal of Secondary Education, describes the scheme of 
curriculum reorganization being followed in that state. He states 
that the plan is not that of “bringing together a relatively small 
group of experts who, with certain minor democratic activities, de- 
velop the provisions of the new plans, issue the needed publications, 
and attempt to establish the plans in practice.” Instead, “the ap- 
proach makes use of well-qualified leaders but virtually evolves the 
ultimate plan in the classrooms and schools of the state.” 

In accordance with this plan, the state superintendent of public 
instruction, Vierling Kersey, appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Secondary Education of twenty-six members representing all types 
of secondary schools and public and private colleges and universities. 
This committee is responsible for giving consideration to every phase 
of secondary education; for developing plans for evaluating current 
practices; for outlining a program of curriculum experimentation 
and improvement; for devising means for making available, direct- 
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ing, and co-ordinating the educational forces and resources of the 
state; for evaluating progress in the reconstruction program; and for 
developing new plans for further progress. 

The state superintendent has also appointed a Committee on Co- 
operating Schools of ten members drawn from the membership of 
the Advisory Committee. The duties of this second committee “are 
centered about a comprehensive project in curriculum experimenta- 
tion which involves certain selected secondary schools, and the 
schools below and above, which send students to, or receive students 
from, them.” 

Under the general guidance of the Advisory Committee since its 
organization in February, 1934, the program has included several 
features. The state has been organized into nine regions with a com- 
mittee in each region to collect reports of curriculum revision under 
way, to plan regional conferences, to contact workers in the various 
schools, and to evolve criteria for evaluation. A Curriculum Revision 
Information Service has been organized. A set of sixty bibliographies 
has been prepared by leaders in California in various phases of sec- 
ondary education, and issue of the bibliographies is well under way. 
Co-operative arrangements have been made for publication in the 
California Journal of Secondary Education of “live and pertinent ma- 
terials of immediate concern to the reorganization program.” An 
agreement has been virtually completed ‘whereby all colleges and 
universities of the state will admit students from a limited number 
of selected high schools upon recommendation of the principal and 
without requiring the students to have completed a prescribed sub- 
ject pattern.”’ Plans are nearing completion for tying two California 
high schools into the experimental group included by the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. A “Parent-Teacher Association Handbook on 
Secondary Education” has been prepared and is now in experi- 
mental use. 


MUsIc IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE LARGER CITIES 
A recent issue of the Peabody Bulletin, published by the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, contains an article on “A Sug- 
gested Course of Study in Music for High School” by Lucille Tingle 
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Masson. Portions of the article are devoted to reporting on the status 
of music in certain of our larger cities. The status was ascertained by 
analysis of the course outlines being used in 1933 in seven cities and 
from correspondence with supervisors of music in the cities repre- 
sented. We quote sections of the article devoted to descriptions of 
the offering and of the staff for giving the instruction. 


Every course of study examined includes some chorus singing as a regular 
part of the curriculum. In some cases, this chorus period is required of all stu- 
dents; in some, it is elective, especially in the third and fourth years. Some 
courses of study provide the same course for everybody; others, as in the case of 
St. Louis, have a “Chorus A” course for the pupils displaying musical possibil- 
ities and a “Chorus B” course for pupils of limited appreciation. 

The phases covered in the various courses of study vary from informal group 
unison singing to a highly developed skill in reading and performing difficult 
music in parts; and the physical conditions vary from weekly periods of large 
groups to daily periods of combined singing. Naturally the objectives, standards, 
and results are governed largely by these physical conditions. 

Every course of study also includes some instrumental instruction, which, 
again, varies with the size and location of the school, the financial status and in- 
terest of the community, etc. 

The instrumental instruction given in the different cities varies from the or- 
ganization and weekly rehearsals of bands and orchestras, the personnel of 
which consists of any pupils in the school who have studied an orchestral instru- 
ment for varying periods of time, to complete instruction in daily classes in the 
various instruments, culminating in much more highly developed orchestras and 
bands. These classes are taught by the music teacher as part of her regular as- 
signment, the instrumental supervisor who visits the school at regular intervals, 
or a professional musician from the community who is paid either by the school 
authorities to come into the schools and teach this phase of the music, or by the 
pupils who elect to take advantage of this opportunity to study in classes at a 
much lower expense than would be involved in private study. The instruments 
are provided by the pupils in some cases, and in others are furnished by the 
school authorities and loaned to the pupils during the period that they are in 
school. In every case the instrumental classes and orchestra rehearsals are held 
during school time. 

The courses of study in St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh include 
courses in theory and harmony with objectives involving a much higher degree 
of musicianship in the pupils than the other courses aspire to. These courses are 
mostly elective . . . . and culminate in the completion of the usual three-year 
conservatory course in harmony with the pupil doing original composition. 

Every course of study reviewed provides for some music appreciation. 

This phase of the music course is given in some cases as part of the general 
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music period, and in some is a very definite course in itself, worked out in de- 
tail and covering several years’ consecutive development. This course is some- 
times open to all students, sometimes only to those showing a capacity for greater 
appreciation of music. 

The St. Louis and Philadelphia courses of study are the only ones of those 
studied to include history of music in their courses in appreciation, and aim to 
give the students a knowledge of the characteristics of primitive music and in- 
struments through the study of music of the ancient period, the Greek period, 
the early church period, and the medieval period; and to develop the knowledge 
of the style and form of the various periods by presenting important contribu- 
tions of the formal period, the classical period, the romantic period, and the mod- 
ern period. 

The outlines of Philadelphia, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and New York were 
the only ones to mention sight reading 

All of the courses stipulate part, as well as unison, singing in the high school. 
Some of the cities, of course, having given a richer background in the preceding 
grades, insist on at least three and four parts in the high-school work, which, as 
in the cases of Minneapolis and St. Louis, as previously mentioned, are done 
simultaneously at sight. 

And then, along the line of “‘special music,”’ every course advocates glee or 
choral clubs of some description. 

Minneapolis provides a daily period for the glee club, the required chorus 
credit being given to members without their being required to take the regular 
chorus periods. The Board of Education there does not furnish the music for 
glee clubs. The New York schools provide for glee clubs, regularly programmed 
and scheduled, as elective subjects. Members are entitled to credit the equiva- 
lent of one-half period of a prepared subject for each regularly scheduled re- 
hearsal period. Pittsburgh has glee clubs as an elective subject and provides the 
music for them. In Boston choral activities in the boys’ schools, after the first 
year, are confined mostly to glee clubs. 

The courses of study of St. Louis and Pittsburgh are the only ones that pro- 
vide a plan for accrediting private instruction in music and outline the require- 
ments to be met by the pupil before credit is given. 

After study and comparison of these courses of study, the sizes of the high 
schools in the various cities were compared, to find out how many teachers were 
assigned to schools of various sizes. Replies in answer to letters were received 
from the supervisors of St. Louis, where there are nine senior high schools of from 
600 to 3,200 pupils, each with a music teacher to every thousand pupils; of Min- 
neapolis, where there are nine senior high schools varying in size from 600 to 
2,500 pupils with two music teachers in every school of over 1,500 pupils; and 
from Pittsburgh, where there are eleven high schools of from 1,300 to 3,300 pu- 
pils, with a music teacher to less than every thousand pupils. In Baltimore there 
are six senior high schools varying in size from 750 to 2,900. Music at the present 
time is not included in the curriculum of one of the boys’ schools, and in the first 
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two years only of the other boys’ school; but in each of the two girls’ high schools 
and the two coeducational schools, where music is required in the first two and 
elective for the third and fourth years, there is one teacher with from 750 to 
2,200 pupils. 
Six DECADES OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
One 


Under the caption “Sixty Years of Curriculum Offerings in a City 
High School,” Otto F. Dubach, principal of the Central High School 
in Kansas City, Missouri, reports in the North Central Association 
Quarterly the interesting history of the curriculum in the institution 
of which he has charge. A study extending over such a long stretch 
of years was possible because this high school was established in 
1867 and records “are fairly complete and accurate since 1872.’’ The 
study was made by procedures similar to those followed by Loomis 
and Lide in preparing the materials for Monograph Number 10, 
The Program of Studies, of the report of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education—and incidentally suggests a most valuable 
manner of use of the reports of that survey. Both text and tables of 
the article present engaging materials dealing with the plan of or- 
ganization, the names of the subjects, the percentages of work taken 
in the different subject fields by graduates, at ten-year intervals from 
the seventies up to 1933. 

Because of the long period covered, the article deserves reproduc- 
tion in full, but we limit our quotation chiefly to a single table show- 
ing the number of subject offerings and drawing on most of the find- 
ings presented in the author’s “Summary.” In interpreting the evi- 
dence in the table, he points out that the number of subject offerings 
shows an increase for each decade except the last and that the period 
of most rapid gain came between 1903 and 1913. One may note fur- 
ther that the academic subjects made up all the offering until some 
time between 1884 and 1893, that the first of the so-called “special” 
subjects to be added were in commerce and art (by 1893), that 
courses in music and physical education had emerged by 1903, and 
that by 1913 all the present special fields had been included. By 
adding the numbers of subject offerings for 1933, one finds that the 
total of special subjects was actually greater than the total of aca- 
demic subjects. 
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With a single omission the items in Dubach’s summary follow. 
The reader should remember that this summary is based on the 
whole study and not merely on the table quoted here. 


NUMBER OF SUBJECT OFFERINGS DECADE BY DECADE 


1875-76 | 1883-84 


Industrial arts. . . 
Home economics. 
Physical educa- 


w 


w 


1. Astudy of the programs of subjects over a sixty-year period in the history 
of Central High School shows a steady increase in the number and in the variety 
of courses offered to the pupil 

3. The newer subjects have made a steady gain, chiefly at the expense of 
mathematics and languages. 

4. English and science, though marked by continuous changes in content and 
in emphasis, have been fairly constant. 

5. Social science has made the greatest continuous gain. 

6. For the first thirty years the trend was toward college entrance. For the 
past thirty years the trend has been increasingly toward immediate life-prepara- 
tion. 


REMEDIAL READING 


The increasing popularization of secondary education could hard- 
ly fail to enlarge the number and the proportion of children who en- 
ter the secondary schools inadequately equipped with the tools of 
learning to cope with subjects traditionally offered in these schools. 
The waning of selection as an ideal and the waxing of the concept of 
a democratic education would accentuate the deficiencies faster than 
they could be offset by improved instruction in the elementary 


YEAR 
DEPARTMENT 
1893 1903 1913 1923 1933 
English......... 4 4 5 6 10 8 
Mathematics... . 6 3 5 8 6 s 
Language....... 10 II 15 16 I 12 13 
6 9 9 10 10 8 
Social science. . . . 2 2 4 4 5 5 
I 2 I 12 12 
28 29 40 54 85 84 
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grades. The tool most often applied to secondary-school subjects 
is reading, and it should occasion no surprise that some entering pu- 
pils are deficient in this ability. Besides, certain of the subjects new 
to the pupil call for peculiar skills which have not been—and perhaps 
should not be—anticipated in the elementary-school curriculum. 

The situation has prompted the provision in many secondary 
schools of what is referred to as “remedial reading,” that is, remedial 
instruction in reading. 

Published statements have recently appeared in description of 
such remedial programs in the high schools of two large city systems, 
Pittsburgh and New York. Pittsburgh Schools, organ of the Board of 
Education in that system, reports that during the first semester of 
1933-34 remedial classes were conducted in thirteen high schools. 
Different forms of the same reading test were administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the remedial program to pupils regarded 
by their teachers as deficient in reading ability. Almost all the pu- 
pils taking the work, 697 out of 764, were in Grade VII. The average 
intelligence quotient of these seventh-grade pupils was 88.91. This 
figure shows that the deficiency is found chiefly in pupils of less than 
average ability as measured by an intelligence test. However, a 
tabular distribution shows that 136 of these pupils had intelligence 
quotients of 100 or higher. A startling but heartening finding from 
the results of reading tests is that the average gain in ability in read- 
ing was not far from one school year—o.g1 of a year, to be exact. 
Such a gain must have brought these pupils far along toward the 
ability requisite in the other subjects pursued. 

The remedial program in New York City is a development of the 
current school year, as may be seen in the following item quoted from 
the New York Sun. ‘The report gives no information concerning the 
outcomes of the program. 


For the first time since their establishment in New York City, senior high 
schools are organizing special classes in reading, it became known . . . . when 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, requested elementary- 
school principals to report on the reading ability of their prospective graduates. 

The request for this information was made at the suggestion of Dr. John 
L. Tildsley, district superintendent assigned to high schools, who last September 
discovered that four thousand high-school Freshmen failed to attain a satis- 
factory standard in reading. Dr. Tildsley made this discovery after he had given 
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to 27,500 Freshmen a standard test in reading. Four thousand were so poor that 
remedial classes have been organized for them, he said, adding that almost as 
many more failed to attain the reading norm expected of ninth-grade pupils. 

To save time in February, Dr. Tildsley has suggested that instead of giving 
another standard reading test to Freshmen the elementary-school principals re- 
port the following data for each of their prospective graduates: 

“Name of silent-reading test given within the last year. 

“Date of test. 

“Raw score for this test. 

“‘Reading-age equivalent for this score. 

“Tf no silent-reading test has been given, please record your estimate of the 
pupil’s ability in reading by using one of the following expressions: high, aver- 
age, low, very low. 

“These estimates are to be given with reference to norms for the city as a 
whole, and not with reference to your particular school.” 

Asked for what purpose the reports of the principals would be used, Dr. 
Tildsley said they would serve as a basis for organizing remedial-reading groups 
in the high schools. 

Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis ISSUE 


CHARLES H. Jupp, Head of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago. W. P. SHOFSTALL, dean of administration at 
Stephens College. James A. SHELDON, superintendent of Garden 
Grove Consolidated Schools, Garden Grove, Iowa. J. WAYNE 
WRIGHTSTONE, research associate at the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. R. J. Lonc- 
STREET, supervising principal of public schools, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Homer J. Situ, professor of industrial education at the 
University of Minnesota. SHERMAN DICKINSON, professor of agricul- 
tural education at the University of Missouri. CLARA M. Brown, 
associate professor of home economics at the University of Minne- 
sota. FREDERICK J. WEERSING, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. ANNE E. Pierce, assistant profes- 
sor of music and head of the department of music in the University 
Experimental Schools at the University of lowa. W. G. WHITFORD, 
associate professor of art education at the University of Chicago. 
C. H. McC toy, research professor of anthropometry and physical 
education at the University of Iowa. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA’ 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


More than one hundred graduates of Cambridge and Oxford uni- 
versities were among those who settled New England before 1643, 
the date at which Puritan immigration practically ceased. Added 
to these were a number who had attended English universities but 
had not graduated. The total of highly educated men was perhaps 
130. There were, in all, some four thousand families in New England 
at the time with which this tercentenary is concerned. It appears, 
accordingly, as the result of a simple calculation, that for every 
thirty families there was a university man. Not only so, but these 
university-trained men were for the most part pastors of churches, 
occupying positions of the highest influence in the communities in 
which they lived. There were others also in those earliest settle- 
ments who had crossed the Atlantic because of their devotion to high 
ideals. Rev. William Stoughton in his election-day sermon in the 
year 1668 described the people who had come to New England by 
saying: “God sifted a whole Nation that he might send choice Grain 
over into this Wilderness.” 

It is little wonder that such people thought of the maintenance of 
educational institutions as one of their first obligations. As the rec- 
ord states in their own reverent words: 

After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient places for 


God’s worship, and settled the civill government: One of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to poster- 


t Address delivered on February 26, 1935, before a joint meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence and the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National 
Education Association in celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of secondary schools in America. 

2 John Langdon Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, 
I, 207. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Charles William Sever, 1873. 
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ity; dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our present 
ministers shall iie in the dust.* 

Three hundred years have passed since the town of Boston, moved 
by the desire to perpetuate learning, voted on April 13, 1635, that 
“our brother Philemon Pormont, shalbe intreated to become schole- 
master, for the teaching and nourtering of children with us.”” That 
brief record is all that is today known of the movement to establish 
a school in 1635. The exact date on which the proposed school ac- 
tually opened is uncertain. The records show that a subscription for 
a school was raised by certain richer inhabitants of Boston at a 
meeting held August 12, 1636. Other records tell of a school estab- 
lished by a vote of the town of Charlestown on June 3, 1636, and of a 
school organized in the town of Dorchester in 1639. In due time, the 
New England colonies dotted their sparsely settled territories with 
schools, not many in number but all devoted to keeping alive the 
traditions of education, which were among the most cherished ideals 
of the people. 

The records are meager and obscure with regard to the content of 
instruction in the earliest days of the Boston school which later be- 
came the Boston Latin School. Doubtless its organization and cur- 
riculum, like those of the other schools of the same period, were pat- 
terned as closely as possible after the schools of England, where 
learning was at that date mainly the privilege of the upper classes, 
especially of the clergy. Certain it is that, when Harvard and Yale 
were established, they and the schools that prepared boys to enter 
them were classical schools. 

In addition to the classical schools, the New England colonies 
established schools for the common people. In 1647 the General 
Court of Massachusetts ordered that a school of the type which after- 
ward came to be known as the common school be maintained in every 
community where there were fifty householders. The order which 
provided for the establishment of common schools also provided for 
grammar schools in the larger centers of population, in communities 
with at least one hundred householders. 

* New England’s First Fruits. London, 1643. Reprinted in Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, I (1792), 242. 

2 Boston Town Records, 1634-1660, p. 5. Boston: City of Boston, 188. 
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It is not the function of a sketch as brief as this must be to trace 
in any detail the vicissitudes through which the lower and the higher 
schools passed. At the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Bosten Latin School held in 188s, 
Phillips Brooks, himself a graduate of the school, commented on an 
occurrence which took place in 1711, a little less than a century after 
the founding of the school. He said: 

Some innovators, restless spirits who were not satisfied to leave things as they 
were, had made inquiries and found that in the schools of Europe boys really 
learned Latin, and learned it with less of toil and misery than here. And so they 
sent a memorial to the town house which recounted, to use its curious words, 
that “according to the methods used here very many hundreds of boys in this 
town, who by their parents were never designed for a more liberal education, 
have spent two, three, and four years or more of their early days at the Latin 
School, which hath proved of very little or no benefit to their after accomplish- 
ment.’”? 

The division of the youthful population into those who wanted a 
classical education and those who, in the language of the protestants 
of 1711, “were never designed for a more liberal education” grew 
more and more pronounced during the eighteenth century. Not only 
in Boston but in other centers the classical curriculum encountered 
opposition. Practical courses in navigation, accounting, and like 
subjects were demanded and secured either in the schools or through 
private instruction. The sharper and sharper division between the 
American youth who wanted practical education and those who were 
satisfied with the classical curriculum borrowed from the Old World 
had a twofold result: First, it led to the development of the acad- 
emy. Second, it led to the creation of an entirely new kind of school 
for the common people. These two series of changes must now be 
outlined. 

The movement to provide more liberal forms of education for 
youth gave rise to the academies. There were a few of these institu- 
tions in the early years of the eighteenth century. In 1743 Ben- 
jamin Franklin, that leader in American thought whom a recent 
biographer has described as the first civilized American, formulated 

t Phillips Brooks, Am Oration at the Celebration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 


versary of the Foundation of the Boston Latin School, April 23, 1885, pp. 43-44. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885. 
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a plan for the organization of an educational institution of higher 
grade than the common school which was not to be dominated by 
the classical tradition. Franklin was an unsparing critic of the sys- 
tem of higher education which existed in his day. He saw the neces- 
sity of a new type of instruction for boys interested in practical com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits. 

In 1749 Franklin published a document to which he gave the 
title, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania. A 
passage from this document which gives an explicit account of the 
curriculum of the proposed liberal academy, especially with regard 
to its treatment of foreign languages, is as follows: 


All intended for Divinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for Physick, 
the Latin, Greek and French; for Law, the Latin and French; Merchants, the 
French, German, and Spanish: And though all should not be compell’d to learn 
Latin, Greek, or the modern foreign Languages; yet none that have an ardent De- 
sire to learn them should be refused; their English, Arithmetick, and other Studies 
absolutely necessary, being at the same Time not neglected. 

If the new Universal History were also read, it would give a connected Idea of 
human Affairs, so far as it goes, which should be follow’d by the best modern 
Histories, particularly of our Mother Country; then of these Colonies; which 
should be accompanied with Observations on their Rise, Encrease, Use to Great- 
Britain, Encouragements, Discouragements, &c. the Means to make them flour- 
ish, secure their Liberties, &c. 

With the History of Men, Times and Nations, should be read at proper 
Hours or Days, some of the best Histories of Nature, which would not only be de- 
lightful to Youth, and furnish them with Matter for their Letters, &c. as well 
as other History; but afterwards of great Use to them, whether they are Mer- 
chants, Handicrafts, or Divines; enabling the first the better to understand many 
Commodities, Drugs, &c. the second to improve his Trade or Handicraft by 
new Mixtures, Materials, &c. and the last to adorn his Discourses by beautiful 
Comparisons, and strengthen them by new Proofs of Divine Providence.* 


The academy which Franklin proposed was established in 1751. 
It afterward became the University of Pennsylvania. The influence 
of Franklin’s views on education was by no means limited to this 
single institution. During the last decades of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth century, many liberal academies 
were organized. Their curriculums represented a compromise be- 


t Benjamin Franklin’s Proposals for the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania, pp. 27- 
29. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The William L. Clements Library, 1927. 
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tween that of the Latin school and the freer program of more prac- 
tical studies which Franklin described as needed by boys who were 
to take their places in society as men of many callings. 

No account of secondary education in the United States is com- 
plete which does not give full recognition to the academies. By 1850 
there were 6,085 such institutions with 12,260 teachers and 263,096 
pupils. They can properly be described as people’s colleges. They 
received the young men and women from the towns and from the 
open country and gave them advanced educational opportunities 
which the local schools did not offer. The academies were in some 
cases aided by the states but were in general private schools. They 
were often organized and supported by religious organizations. 
Sometimes they were endowed institutions. They commonly charged 
tuition. Whatever their form of organization, they represented the 
ambition of a democratic people to provide youth with a liberal edu- 
cation. Liberal education meant to the America of the late eight- 
eenth and the early nineteenth centuries not a restricted classical 
education but that broader type of education which the active imagi- 
nation of Franklin had pictured in his document of 1749. It was 
through the academies that a new definition of secondary education 
became familiar to the people of the United States. 

Even the academies, however, were at times criticized because of 
their leanings toward aristocracy. In 1795 Samuel Adams, as gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, issued the following warning. 

It is with satisfaction that I have observed the patriotic exertions of worthy 
citizens, to establish Academies in various parts of this Commonwealth. It dis- 
covers a zeal highly to be commended. But while it is acknowledged, that great 
advantages have been derived from these institutions, perhaps it may be justly 
apprehended, that multiplying them, may have a tendency to injure the ancient 
and beneficial mode of Education in Town Grammar Schools. The peculiar ad- 
vantage of such schools is, that the poor and the rich may derive equal benefit 
from them; but none excepting the more wealthy, generally speaking, can avail 
themselves of the benefits of the Academies, Should these institutions detach 
the attention and influence of the wealthy, from the generous support of town 
Schools, is it not to be feared that useful learning, instruction and social feelings 
in the early parts of life, may cease to be so equally and universally disseminated, 
as it has heretofore been?* 


t Independent Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser, June 4, 1795. 
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At this point the discussion must go back to the second series of 
changes referred to earlier, namely, the changes which brought forth 
on this continent a new kind of education for the common people. 
While the Latin schools were being supplemented, and in an impor- 
tant sense replaced, by the academies, the schools for the common 
people were developing in accordance with the spirit of the new 
civilization that was spreading westward from New England. Every 
community in Massachusetts of fifty householders had been ordered 
by the law of 1647 to organize a common school. In Massachusetts, 
in obedience to this law, and later in other colonies and states, in 
imitation of the example of Massachusetts, pioneer towns and vil- 
lages organized common schools. There is one important point which 
must be kept clearly in mind if one is to understand the relation of 
the common school to American history. This school was not like 
the school which is known today as the elementary school. To the 
common school of the early history of this country went not only 
little children but also young people far beyond fourteen years of 
age. The younger pupils commonly attended school in the summer, 
and the young people of the community well advanced toward their 
majority went to school during the winter months, when they were 
released from farm labor. 

Many are the stories of struggle of the teachers who tried to con- 
trol the young people in the common school. That school was not 
merely a place where the intellectual arts were cultivated; it was a 
place where the problems of law and order had to be solved in such 
a way as to deal effectively with young people who were learning that 
freedom releases the individual. 

The American common school developed as a clear expression of 
the conception which frontier communities had of free popular edu- 
cation. No one can understand what has happened in American edu- 
cation since the war between the states who does not recognize the 
fundamental significance of the fact that the early native American 
school, the common school, was a school for adolescents as well as a 
school for younger children. 

The common school underwent a transformation in the three dec- 
ades following 1840. Horace Mann of Massachusetts, Henry Bar- 
nard of Connecticut and Rhode Island, Calvin E. Stowe of Ohio, and 
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John D. Pierce of Michigan, recognizing the shortcomings of the un- 
graded common school and guided by the example of the German 
Volksschule, organized the elementary school, the eight-year school 
with which all the members of the present generation are familiar. 
In so doing, these reformers reduced the common school of the 
United States to an institution which deals only with younger chil- 
dren, children of less than fourteen years of age. 

For a short period, while the common school was changing into an 
eight-year elementary school, the academies satisfied fairly well the 
needs of the adolescents of the nation. As has been pointed out, the 
academies were for the most part tuition schools. At first, the com- 
mon schools also often extracted small payments, or so-called 
“rates,” from their patrons, but the common schools moved steadily 
in the direction of providing free education for all the children of the 
communities, that is, they became tax-supported schools. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later the question should be raised: Why 
are the young people of more than fourteen years of age to be ex- 
cluded, as they were not in earlier days, from free public schools? 

The fundamental conception of a common school open to all the 
young people of the community was not abandoned by the people 
of this nation when their educational leaders organized the eight- 
year elementary school. Nor did the privately established and pri- 
vately controlled academies ultimately satisfy the ambitions of these 
people. The spirit which prompted the inhabitants of this new coun- 
try to establish and defend the principle of political equality also 
dictated that whatever education communities were able to provide 
for the young people should be provided in a democratic way for 
all. When the common school became the elementary school re- 
stricted to eight years, the American people showed their pioneering 
genius by creating a new kind of school, one which was not patterned 
after the European Latin school, one which did not accept the limita- 
tions of the academy, one which must be thought of as the direct 
descendant of the native American common school—the school 
which grew up in frontier communities and included both little chil- 
dren and young people beyond fourteen years of age. The high 
school of the United States is the unique invention of a democratic 
people. Even before the war between the states the restricting in- 
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fluence of the imported eight-year elementary school was here and 
there being combated by extensions upward of this school. New 
England towns in many cases refused to limit elementary schools to 
eight years and added a ninth year as a regular part of their organi- 
zation. Large centers of population both in New England and in 
other parts of the country went further and organized union schools 
that carried education beyond the rudimentary level. 

This tercentenary celebrates a notable date in the history of Amer- 
ican civilization. It is fitting that there be recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the action of 1635. It is even more fitting that there be un- 
derstanding and full recognition of the fact that, as the years have 
passed since 1635, there has come an extension of the ideal of general 
education which no Puritan could have envisaged in his most am- 
bitious dreams of intellectual and social opportunity. The movement 
to establish a school in Boston did, indeed, foreshadow the develop- 
ment at a much later date of the high schools of the United States, 
but the immediate parent of the American high school is the com- 
mon school, which in the pioneer communities of the New World 
gave to all the young people the best education that the resources of 
those communities could afford. American free public high schools 
began to be organized in the years following the war between the 
states in direct response to the demand of this nation for a continua- 
tion of the education of all young people beyond fourteen years of 
age, the limit set by the reconstructed eight-year elementary school. 

In a series of brilliant researches, the results of which are published 
in recent issues of the School Review, Burrell and Eckelberry have 
traced the opposition which the new free public high schools en- 
countered in the courts and in educational discussions during the years 
when they were beginning to flourish, especially between 1873 and 
1885. 

These authors review in detail the litigations in the various states 
which resulted from the attempt to restrict free public education to 
the elementary school. They summarize this phase of their investi- 
gation as follows: 


The earliest case was begun probably in 1871, and the latest was decided in 
1893. The supreme courts of seven states, principally in the Middle West, dealt 
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with the high-school question. The Kansas court dealt with it twice and the 
Illinois court three times. With the exception of Charles H. Otken v. J. S. Lam- 
kin (1879), every case grew out of opposition to the high school. With the par- 
tial exception of Henry Rulison et al. v. Frances S. Post (1875), all the decisions 
were favorable to the high school. If we may assume that the opinions of the 
courts do, in a broad way, reflect dominant public opinion, the decisions would 
seem to indicate that throughout this period opposition to the free public high 
school, while strong and active, represented the view of a minority.* 


The same authors point out that such educational leaders as 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, and William G. 
Sumner, the famous and influential teacher of societology at Yale 
University, opposed the free public high school, maintaining that the 
obligation of the state to provide free schooling is fully met by the 
elementary school. They summarize this phase of their investiga- 
tion as follows: 

The greater part of the discussion concerning the cost of high schools seems 
to have occurred between 1875 and 1880, and the effect on the laboring classes 
of extensive education was most seriously discussed during the ten years begin- 
ning in 1876 or 1877. In both these cases the evidence agrees with reasonable ex- 
pectations, since the depression covered the years 1873-78, while the gathering 
strength of the trade unions and the opposition to them date from the late seven- 
ties. Opposition from those interested in academies and private schools and dis- 
cussion of the problem of religious and moral instruction were prominent from 
about 1884 or 1885. This line of argument may have represented a final desper- 
ate mustering of forces by private-school and religious interests against the in- 
creasingly powerful public institution.? 


Anyone who is disturbed by present-day attacks on free public 
high schools should acquaint himself with the historical facts re- 
viewed by Burrell and Eckelberry. Every single objection to these 
schools which is offered today by taxpayers’ associations and by ultra- 
conservative critics was formulated and urged sixty years ago. In 
spite of all objections, there has been during the past six decades a 
steady upward expansion of American education. It must be evident 
to the discriminating student of the national spirit of the United 

: B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The High-School Question before the 
Courts in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 265. 


2B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The Free Public High School in the 
Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (November, 1934), 674. 
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States that the foundation of universal free public education above 
the elementary level is as sure and safe as the foundation of this re- 
public. 

It has been the good fortune of many of us in this assembly to have 
observed with our own eyes the expansion of the high schools of this 
country during recent decades. We have seen the pupil population 
of these schools expand until now it is more than two-thirds of the 
total adolescent population. We have seen the curriculum grow in 
response to popular demands until now the meager offerings of the 
classical curriculum are eclipsed. We have seen the wholesome reor- 
ganization at the lower and upper levels of the high school. The new 
secondary schools include junior high schools in their lower grades 
and junior colleges in their upper grades. We have seen the buildings 
in which the schools of the country are housed brought into line with 
the commodious and hygienic buildings in which industrial and com- 
mercial concerns carry on their operations. Can anyone think of all 
these changes as expressions of mere caprice? One hears the sug- 
gestion made by critics of American high schools that these schools 
go back to the Old World exclusiveness which admitted only a few 
to the opportunities of education above the elementary level. This 
suggestion is made at the very time when everywhere in Europe the 
struggle is on to raise the common people to a social and educational 
level to which before the World War they were never allowed to rise. 
One hears complaints about the addition of new and vital instruc- 
tion, such as instruction in the social studies, in science, and in prac- 
tical subjects, to the limited curriculum made up of the subjects 
which some persist in describing as the “good old subjects.” 

To all objections raised by carping and penurious critics of the 
secondary schools of this country, there is one brief answer, and that 
answer is adequate. The American people have at all times, from the 
earliest days down to the present, eagerly desired and eagerly pro- 
vided for the young people of the land education which is not limited 
to any social class or to eight years of elementary schooling. Devo- 
tion to the ideal of universal free education suited to the exacting de- 
mands of modern civilization brought forth in the United States a 
unique type of secondary education. The history of this nation guar- 
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antees the continued expansion of the secondary schools and of the 
whole educational system of the United States. The spirit which led 
to the organization of American high schools in the period following 
the war between the states and following the depression of 1873 is 
still alive and will overcome the obstacles which confront education 
in these troubled times. The people of the United States are seeking 
a fuller understanding and use of the human and natural resources of 
the country. They are adding to the program of secondary educa- 
tion a program of popular education for adults. The educational 
system of the United States will end its ministrations to the indi- 
vidual only when the individual ceases to desire the opportunity of 
improvement for himself and for his offspring. 


t 
1 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN THE SAME CLASSES 


W. P. SHOFSTALL 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Many writers have pointed out that our present organization of 
secondary education has not been thought out with the idea of 
actually meeting student needs at different levels. So far as this 
criticism concerns the organization of the junior college, the con- 
troversy has been largely over the relative merits of the two-year 
and the four-year plan. In March, 1926, the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools agreed to modify the pre- 
vailing arbitrary standards as they applied to Stephens College and 
to give it the freedom to experiment with a four-year junior-college 
organization. A major task of the experiment is to study the justifi- 
cation for the break or gap now existing between the last year of 
high school and the first year of the junior college. 

The experimental subjects for this study included a group of 
pupils who had not finished high school and a group of students 
regularly enrolled in the junior college. There were two definite 
types of high-school pupils: (1) those who had been either socially 
or scholastically maladjusted in their former environment and (2) 
those who were unusually intelligent and to whom the educational 
opportunities of the four-year plan presented distinct advantages. 
Criteria used for the selection of the college students were mental 
ability equivalent to that of the high-school pupils and enrolment in 
the same course with the high-school students. 

A critical study was made of the accomplishments, of these two 
groups of students (x) in orientation or survey courses which were 
made up predominately of high-school students and (2) in regular 
college courses in which college students were in the majority. All 
comparisons between high-school and college students were made 
separatelyffor the regular college courses and for the orientation 
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courses. Thus, a study of differences in the two types of courses was 
made possible. 

In order that the comparisons between the two groups of students 
might be as uniform as possible, the students were studied by pair- 
ing, according to their mental-test percentile, a high-school student 
with a college student who was in the same class. Every year the 
Psychological Examination of the American Council on Education 
is given to every student in Stephens College. National norms are 
regularly published for these tests. The mental-test measure used 
was the national percentile derived from the administration of this 
test. Because of inequality in the numbers of the high-school and 
the college students, because of the loss of certain records, and be- 
cause of the lack of records for one semester of the five-year period 
covered by this study, it was possible to secure only 186 pairs of 
students in orientation courses and 225 pairs in college courses, a 
total of 411 pairs. 

In spite of all attempts to make the two groups exactly alike in 
mental ability, there was a slight but statistically insignificant dif- 
ference in favor of the college students. This difference may be 
accounted for by the fact that a range of five points in variation was 
allowed in the pairing. As is shown in Table I, the difference in the 
average percentiles in favor of the college students was 2.58 in the 
orientation courses and 1.44 in the regular college courses. More 
pairs were studied in the regular college courses, and the difference 
in mental ability was less than in the orientation courses. Age was 
not considered in the pairing. Later investigation revealed, however, 
that the high-school students were at least fourteen months younger 
than the college students. Table I shows that the difference was 
greater in the orientation courses than in the regular college courses. 

After these students had been equally paired on the basis of men- 
tal ability, a comparison was made of the marks of the two groups. 
All marks were given numerical values, 11 being given to E, the 
highest grade; 10 to E—; 9 to S+; 8 to S; and so on down the scale. 
The comparison given in Table II shows definitely and consistently 
that the difference in scholastic success of these high-school and 
college students was not statistically significant. The slight differ- 
ence favoring the college students might be explained by the slight 
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difference in the mental-test percentile, which was also in favor of the 
college students. It may also be seen that, just as the difference in 
the mental-test percentile between high-school and college students 
was almost twice as great in the orientation courses, the difference 
in the average mark was about twice as great in the orientation 
courses. 

As evidence of the reliability of the sampling for this study of the 
comparison of average marks, one-half the pairs in both the college 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS EN- 
ROLLED IN ORIENTATION AND IN REGULAR 
COLLEGE COURSES 


Students in Students in 
Group Orientation Regular College 
Courses Courses 


Average mental-test percentile: 
High-school students 28.12+1.75* 33-09+2.00 
College students 30.70+1.88 34.534£1.87 


Difference — 2.58+2.55 | — 1.4442.74 
Experimental coefficient f —0.36 —0o.19 
Average chronological age (in 

months): 
High-school students 205.23 207.60 
College students 223.85 221.68 


Difference — 18.62 — 14.08 


* The quantity after the + sign is the standard error of the measure. 
mA. Himes the error of the difference. A quotient 
and the orientation courses were selected at random and compared. 
Table II shows that the results were essentially the same as those 
obtained when the entire number was used. 

The results of this entire study could be much discounted if the 
standard of work done at Stephens College were questioned. For- 
tunately, the fact is that a mark at Stephens College is a very good 
absolute and relative indicator of success in higher institutions of 
learning. A comprehensive study of graduates of Stephens College 
indicated a high (if attenuating factors are considered) correlation 
(.62) between marks earned at Stephens College with those earned 
in the schools to which the graduates later go. Table III shows that 
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the marks received at Stephens College were actually lower than 
those later received by the same students in higher institutions of 
learning. 

TABLE II 


AVERAGES OF MARKS MADE BY HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS EN- 
ROLLED IN ORIENTATION COURSES AND IN REGULAR COLLEGE COURSES 
WHEN THE WHOLE GROUP AND HALF THE GROUPS WERE STUDIED* 


High-School College Differencet Experimental 


Courses Students Students Coefficient t 


Whole group: 
Orientation courses 
(186 students) 5.28+.19 | 5.96+. —0.68+ .26 
Regular college courses 
(225 students) 5.034.138 | 5.54. —o0.31+.24 
Half the groups: 
Orientation courses 
(93 students) 4.934.24] 5.86+. —0.93+ .36 
Regular college courses 
(112 students) §-374.28 | 5.794.24 | —0.42+.37 


* The marks are weighted according to semester-hour value of courses. 

t The quantity after the + sign is the standard error of the measure. 

t The difference divided by 2.78 times the standard error of the difference. A quotient of 1.00 is usually 
considered statistically significant. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF MARKS MADE IN STEPHENS COLLEGE 
BY 519 STUDENTS GRADUATING IN 1924-28 WITH 
MARKS MADE BY THE SAME STUDENTS IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


PERCENTAGE OF CREDIT Hours 


Earned at Earned at 
Stephens Higher In- 
College stitutions 


12 
35 
41 
10 

2 


There were several limitations to this study. (1) The sampling 
was not completely representative of pupils in the high-school 
grades included in this study since (a) the mental-test percentiles 


—0.94 
—0o.46 
—0.93 
—o.41 
Marx 

31 

10 
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were low, (b) only women subjects were used for the experiment, 
and (c) only one school and one set of teachers were represented. 
(2) The factor used for pairing, the mental-test percentile, may not 
have been adequate. One reason for this suggestion is the fact that in 
spite of the belief that chronological age, per se, is perhaps not a 
highly significant factor, consideration of age together with con- 
sideration of the mental-test percentile might have been justified. 
(3) The exclusive use of marks as a measure of success limits the re- 
sults. Many persons will agree that there are criteria for success 
other than marks. This fact cannot be denied, but, at the same time, 
it would be generally admitted that no other single factor could be 
considered more important. (4) A more elaborate description of the 
nature of the group studied might have revealed some important 
facts. (5) A more complete record, including success in college and 
later life, might have been valuable. Although these limitations 
definitely preclude a great deal of generalization from these data, 
they do not vitiate the results to an extent that might be considered 
crucially important. 

As a result of five years’ experimentation at Stephens College, we 
are certain that, in the case of students enrolled at this college and 
under the conditions and limitations surrounding this study of the 
problem, there is no justification for the arbitrary line of demarca- 
tion between senior high school and junior college. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL CONTROL 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF IOWA 


JAMES A. SHELDON 
Garden Grove Consolidated Schools, Garden Grove, Iowa 


THE PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATION 

Pupil participation in school control as a means of training for 
citizenship has been the subject of discussion and experimentation 
for many years. During these years a number of changes and trends 
have been noticeable. The tendency, for example, to delegate to 
pupils the responsibilities for discipline analogous to those of police 
and courts has for more than a decade been giving way to the prac- 
tice of charging pupils with managerial rather than detective and 
punitive functions. High-school principals, superintendents of 
schools, and others interested in government by the pupils and in 
related problems desire to know what practices prevail in typical 
secondary schools. It was to meet this need that the present study 
of student government in Iowa high schools was undertaken. 

A questionnaire was sent to school officials of 214 selected senior 
high schools and four-year high schools in Iowa. Replies were re- 
ceived from 181 of the schools. The information obtained from the 
questionnaire can be considered reliable since the questionnaire was 
carefully prepared and clearly stated. It is assumed that the 
school officials answering the questionnaire had in mind the same 
general interpretations. 

As a means of further checking the reliability of the data, the in- 
formation received from forty questionnaires selected at random was 
compared with that of another group of forty questionnaires like- 
wise selected at random. A close similarity of results was convincing 
evidence of the reliability of the data secured in this survey. 

A comparison between practices in the smaller and in the larger 
high schools was made possible by classifying the schools on the 
basis of enrolment. Schools with enrolments of more than 150 were 
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classified as Class A schools; those with enrolments of 150 and less, 
as Class B schools. Replies were received from ninety-three schools 
in Class A and from eighty-eight schools in Class B. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

The following paragraphs present the questions relating to organi- 
zation of pupil participation in school control and summarize the 
replies received. 

Does your school provide for student government? Fifty-three 
(57.0 per cent) of the Class A schools replied to this question in the 
affirmative; 40 schools (43.0 per cent), in the negative. Twenty- 
eight (31.8 per cent) of the Class B schools replied ‘“Yes”’; 60 schools 
(68.2 per cent), “No.” Pupil participation in school control is 
found much more frequently in the larger schools. It is interesting to 
note that Archer,” in his study of Iowa schools made in 1922, found 
that 35.5 per cent of the schools were providing for such participa- 
tion. 

How many years has your school provided for student government? 
The purpose of this question was to determine whether pupil par- 
ticipation in school control is still in the experimental stage. The 
length of time during which pupil participation has been in use 
varies considerably, as is shown in Table I. It is obvious that pupil 
participation has been a development of recent years in so far as the 
high schools of Iowa are concerned. The distribution from one to 
four years is somewhat even. In the Class A schools the average 
period of pupil participation is longer than the average in the smaller 
schools. 

Do you have a central board or commitiee in charge of the student 
self-government activities? The replies to this question are distribut- 
ed as follows: Class A schools replying in the affirmative, 37 (70 
per cent of the schools providing for pupil participation); Class B 
schools replying in the affirmative, 21 (75 per cent). It is evident, 
then, that a majority of the schools provide for a central governing 
board which is responsible for the pupil activities. 


tC. P. Archer, “School Government as an Educative Agency,” School Review, XXXI 
(June, 1923), 431. 
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If you have a central governing board in charge of student-government 
activities, what is it called? A large majority (76 per cent) of the 
schools replied that the governing board in charge is called the 
“student council.” Other names reported by one or two respondents 
include “student senate,” “executive board,” “student committee,” 


“school patrol,” and ‘“‘assembly.”’ 
By whom are the powers and duties of this governing board deter- 
mined? The replies to this question clearly indicate that the ad- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF YEARS THAT PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN 
SCHOOL CONTROL HAS BEEN IN USE IN 
66 IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Class A Class B 


Number of Years Schools Schools 


Aoh Hh 


w 
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ministrative officers of the schools almost exclusively determine the 
powers and duties of the pupils’ governing board. In 26 per cent of 
the schools these are determined by the principal; in 25 per cent, by 
the superintendent. It may be of interest to note that in the smaller 
schools the superintendent seems to be the chief faculty adviser, 
while in the larger schools the high-school principal usually serves 
in this capacity. In a number of schools the principal and the super- 
intendent together determine the limits of the pupils’ participation 
in the control of the school. None of the larger schools and but two 
of the smaller schools reported that the pupils themselves determine 
the extent of their participation. 

Does the governing board operate under a written constitution? A 
surprisingly small number of schools replied to this question in the 
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affirmative: twenty-one of the fifty-three Class A schools and but 
ten of the twenty-eight Class B schools. It is likely that in a number 
of the schools pupil participation in control is based on some un- 
written code handed down from year to year through the adminis- 
trative officers of the school. 

Are there any special qualifications required of the members of the 
governing board? To this question g1 per cent of the Class A schools 
and 89 per cent of the Class B schools replied in the affirmative. 
It is of interest to note that most of the schools reporting a qualifica- 
tion requirement agree that pupil participation in school control is 
highly satisfactory. 

What are the qualifications required of the members of the student 
governing board? The three principal qualifications reported are: 
(1) minimum scholastic average, (2) faculty approval, and (3) the 
earning of some distinction, such as an office in a school organiza- 
tion. In a large number of the schools the faculty retains a definite 
check on the membership of the governing board. 

How many members are there on the governing board? The number 
of members on the pupil governing boards ranges from five to thirty- 
eight. The larger schools reported much larger governing boards 
than did the smaller schools. The most common number is between 
seven and nine. 

The data given indicate that pupil participation in the control of 
Iowa high schools functions primarily through a governing board 
known as the “student council.”” The board’s powers and duties are 
determined principally by the administrative officers of the school. 
Special qualifications for membership on the governing board are 
required in go per cent of the schools providing pupil participation 
in school control. 

FIELD OF RESPONSIBILITY 


There are forty-one activities in which pupil participation in 
school control functions in one or more of the Iowa schools included 
in this survey. For the sake of simplicity these activities are classi- 
fied according to the type of control involved. Those activities in 
which pupils perform the function of management are known as the 
managerial type. Activities involving the factors of discipline and 
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order are known as the governmental type. A third type includes 
opinion-forming or legislative functions, which concern primarily 
such activities as formulating rules and regulations for the various 
organizations of the school. 

In what activities involving self-government do the students partici- 
pate? The types of activities most often mentioned are those of the 
managerial type. The planning of assembly programs is the most 
common responsibility of this type reported. Schools in which the 
pupils participate in the control to only a limited degree provide 
for pupil management of assembly programs. This activity was 
reported by 81 per cent of the Class A schools using pupil partici- 
pation and by 78 per cent of the Class B schools. The general prac- 
tice, therefore, seems to be for pupils to function regularly in this 
capacity. Ranking second in frequency is the sponsoring of ‘“‘pep” 
functions. This activity was reported by 79 per cent of the Class A 
schools and by 75 per cent of the Class B schools. Third in order is 
the planning and the managing of social functions. Other managerial 
activities mentioned include supervising playgrounds, supervising 
parking, ushering at school functions, sponsoring the school paper, 
managing ticket sales, sponsoring tournaments, keeping the grounds 
neat, and acting as traffic officers. 

The most frequently mentioned of the governmental activities is 
the supervising of corridors. This activity was reported by nine 
Class A schools and by three Class B schools. Another activity fre- 
quently mentioned is that of prescribing punishment for offenders. 
Supervising study halls seems to be rather generally considered a 
suitable activity for pupils. This activity is a difficult function, and, 
if the work is not carefully supervised, the aim and the purpose of 
pupil participation in school control can easily be defeated. It is of 
interest to note that the percentage of the large schools in which this 
responsibility is delegated to pupils is larger than the corresponding 
percentage of the small schools. 

The field of pupil participation in legislative responsibilities does 
not yet include a wide range of activities. In several Class A schools 
the governing group of pupils charter various organizations of the 
school. Some schools give to the pupil governing group the regula- 
tion of the letter awards. Others make provisions for pupils to 
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voice their opinions concerning eligibility rules for membership in 
the various organizations. Some of the larger schools report that the 
governing group of pupils help backward pupils. The promotion of 
school spirit is another responsibility given over to the student 
councils in a number of schools. 

The replies indicate that a large majority of the activities of the 
student councils in Iowa high schools are managerial and relate to 
extra-curriculum affairs. This finding is in agreement with the find- 
ings of other investigators in the field of pupil participation in school 
control. However, this survey reveals that pupil participation in 
governmental responsibilities is greater than has been revealed by 
previous studies. Even so, the pupils do not have any particularly 
great degree of responsibility for the enforcement of disciplinary 
rules or standards. 


VALUES CLAIMED FOR PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
IN SCHOOL CONTROL 


If pupil participation in school control is to have its place in the 
school, it must contribute its share to the educational program. The 
answers to the question, ‘“What values do you see in student govern- 


ment?” indicate that school officials in Iowa agree fairly well con- 
cerning the values to be derived through pupil participation in the 
management and the control of pupil activities. These values are 
classified according to (1) the effect of pupil participation on the 
general school morale and (2) the effect on the individual pupil. 
Administrators in 17 per cent of the schools believe that there is 
less disciplinary trouble because of the pupils’ governmental organi- 
zation. When pupils are given a voice in the control of school affairs, 
their attitude toward school activities is likely to become more favor- 
able. The old idea that teachers are “‘on one side of the fence and 
the pupils on the other” gives way to a co-operative attitude be- 
tween pupils and teachers. Officials in thirty-four Class A schools 
and in twenty-one Class B schools reported that pupil participation 
in school control creates a better attitude toward school work. They 
also reported that school spirit is developed through this means. 
Other values less frequently reported are the following: (1) Pupil 
participation correlates school and life. (2) It crystallizes school 
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opinion. (3) It maintains a democracy. (4) It prompts pupils to 
do work otherwise required of the teachers. (5) It results in a 
feeling of satisfaction created by the delegation of authority and 
trust. 

A large number of school officers reported that pupil participation 
in school control provides for practice in parliamentary procedure. 
In this day of organization there is a demand for persons trained in 
parliamentary procedure who can take the initiative in organizing 
and conducting business meetings. The development of initiative, 
responsibility, and leadership is listed as an important value to be 
derived from pupils’ governmental organization. School officials 
report that many irresponsible, careless pupils have developed into 
dependable leaders because of the responsibilities and duties given 
them through the pupils’ organization. Other values listed include 
(1) training pupils for citizenship, (3) giving pupils an active part in 
school affairs, (3) providing an outlet for surplus energy, and (4) 
developing an appreciation of the rights of others. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


The major problems in the administration of pupil participation 
in school control are (1) incompetency of the leaders, (2) lack of 
pupil interest, (3) too much teacher direction, and (4) lack of faculty 
co-operation. Unless special qualifications are required, and some- 
times even then, the pupils tend to elect to office persons who are 
popular with the group regardless of their abilities as leaders. The 
pupils tend to choose athletic heroes who are frequently helpless as 
officials. It is possible that, the longer pupils participate in school 
control, the more will they exercise care in selection of their officers. 
Not unlike adults, pupils fail to maintain an active interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. This problem, second in frequency of mention, is 
a challenge to the faculty adviser. He can do much to renew and 
maintain the pupils’ interest. Ranking third in frequency of men- 
tion is the problem of too much teacher direction. In many situa- 
tions teachers do so much directing that they, rather than the pupils, 
are doing the governing. Pupils are sensitive to this condition and 
quickly lose interest in the activities. Supervision of the pupils’ 
organizations participating in school control is a delicate matter and 
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must be done with utmost care. It might be better to allow the 
pupils to make a few mistakes than to keep too close a check on their 
procedures. A surprisingly large number of schools reported that 
teachers are not in sympathy with pupil participation in control. 
This situation causes a problem in administration. The promoter 
of the plan of pupil participation in the control of a school might do 
well to “‘sell” the idea to the other teachers before the plan is in- 
augurated. 

Other problems reported include pupil “politics,” taking ad- 
vantage of the privileges given the pupils, the disproportion between 
the amount of time necessary and the results achieved, and the ir- 
responsibility of pupils. 


CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CLASS A 

AND CLASS B SCHOOLS 
This survey reveals the following differences in the practices in 
Class A schools and in Class B schools. (1) Pupil participation in 
school control is more common in the larger schools. This finding 
rather supports the contention held by many educators that such 
participation functions to better advantage in large schools. (2) 


Pupil participation is more in the experimental stage in the smaller 
schools than in the larger schools. It is only within the last five 
years that the small schools have made real progress with the plan. 
(3) In the larger schools the principal is the chief administrator of 
the pupils’ governmental organization. In the smaller schools the 
superintendent is the chief sponsor. (4) The larger schools have more 
representatives on the central governing board than do the smaller 
schools. (5) The larger schools branch out further in delegating 
control of activities to the pupils than do the smaller schools. 
Though there is agreement in so far as the four main activities are 
concerned, the larger schools reported an extended list of activities 
under pupil control that includes activities which only large schools 
can sponsor. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Conclusions drawn from a study of this type are, by the very 
nature of the problem, based largely on the opinions and judgments 
of the persons reporting. Enough cases have been studied to justify 
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the following conclusions. (1) Pupil participation in the control of 
the high schools in Iowa has become a matter of widespread interest 
and use, especially within the last ten years. (2) Pupil participa- 
tion is believed to help in the development of a desirable attitude 
toward school work. (3) School officials consider that pupil partici- 
pation in school control is an effective means of citizenship training. 
(4) As yet, pupil participation in school control is concerned primarily 
with the management of extra-curriculum activities and has little 
to do with the actual administration of discipline other than assist- 
ing in forming pupil opinion. (5) School officials in Iowa consider 
that pupil participation in school control aids in the administration 
of the school. (6) Differences in the practices of the large and the 
small schools in Iowa are confined primarily to the matter of organi- 
zation and the field of responsibility. (7) Iowa school men have 
learned by experience that pupil participation in school control will 
be more successful if pupils are kept interested in it, if competent 
leaders are chosen, and if there is not too much teacher direction. 


> 
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CORRELATIONS AMONG TESTS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Recent trends in the field of standardized achievement tests for 
high schools have stirred many discussions, which have been sum- 
marized by Douglass." He adduces pertinent evidence to show that 
state-wide tests for secondary schools have gained momentum, es- 
pecially in the Middle West. Recently a nation-wide testing pro- 
gram was launched by the Co-operative Test Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education under the direction of Ben D. Wood. 
The purpose of this test service is to construct ten or more compa- 
rable forms of examinations in each of the fundamental subjects at 
the high-school and the junior-college levels. These tests are being 
constructed by subject-matter specialists, who do not consciously 
plan that the tests shall be interrelated. 

The study here reported was directed toward a correlational 
analysis of many of the tests for high-school subjects issued by the 
Co-operative Test Service. The specific objects of the study were to 
determine the correlation of intelligence with achievement in the 
various subject-matter tests and to show the interrelations among 
scores achieved on the various tests. The intelligence quotients were 
secured from the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination. All achievement scores in subject matter were 
obtained by administering the 1933 forms of the various tests put 
out by the Co-operative Test Service. The correlations were com- 
puted by the Pearson product-moment method. 

The correlations between intelligence and achievement in various 
subjects are presented in Table I. The most interesting and im- 
portant finding in the analysis of the correlation between intelligence 
quotients and scores on the tests is that the correlation coefficients 

t Harl R. Douglass, “The Effects of State and National Testing on the Secondary 
School,” School Review, XLII (September, 1934), 497-509. 
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cluster around an average of about .45, with slight variability. Any- 
one familiar with testing and educational practices would expect 
positive correlation coefficients and might assume that in some sub- 
jects even higher correlations would exist. In most of the subjects 
the pupils enrolled did not make up a particularly variable group; 
that is, they usually belonged to one grade. The selective factor of 
college preparation was also present in most situations in which data 
were collected. These factors of variability may affect to some de- 


TABLE I 
CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
AND SCORES ON VARIOUS CO-OPERATIVE TESTS 
IN HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Number 


Subject Tested of Pupils 


Algebra (elementary) 94 
Algebra (intermediate) 140 
American history 215 
Chemistry 137 
French (four semesters) 163 
General science 243 
Latin (four semesters) go 
Literary acquaintance 158 
Modern European history 168 
Physics 160 
Plane geometry 203 


gree the coefficients of correlation. It is evident, however, that ab- 
stract general intelligence is by no means the sole determining fac- 
tor in scholastic achievement. That it is one of the important fac- 
tors, no one will deny. Those persons, however, who would forecast 
scholastic achievement in knowledges and skills for a subject on the 
basis of the intelligence quotient are on perilous ground if their 
prophesies are intended to approach accuracy. 

The interrelations which exist among the various tests for which 
data were available in this study are shown in Table II. No detailed 
factor analysis is attempted here, merely a report of relations. 

The correlations among test scores on various high-school sub- 
jects are almost as interesting as the correlations of the subject 
scores with intelligence. As a matter of fact, the scores on tests of 
knowledges and skills in elementary algebra, literary acquaintance, 
and French correlate higher with each other than they correlate with 
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intelligence. Elementary algebra, for example, correlates .56 with 
Latin, whereas intelligence quotient correlates only .47 with Latin. 
Literary-acquaintance scores have low correlations with mathe- 
matical subjects and with French (six semesters), but they show 
fairly high correlations, ranging from .60 to .70, with scores on the 
tests in history and French (four semesters). On the other hand, in- 
telligence quotient correlates only .38, .50, and .42, with scores on 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS AMONG SCORES ON VARIOUS CO-OPERATIVE 
TESTS IN HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


LITERARY ACQUAINTANCE 


Frenca (Six 


SEMESTERS) Two Four 


Semesters Semesters 


Num- Num- Num- 
ber of . ber of 2 ber of 
Pupils Pupils Pupils 


Corre- 
lation 


Algebra (elementary)... .. 
Algebra (intermediate). . . 
American history 

French (four semesters). . . 
French (six semesters)... . 
General science.......... 
Latin (four semesters). .. . 
Modern European history. 
Physics 

Plane geometry 


French (four semesters), American history, and modern European 
history, respectively. 

Even though allowance is made for the common factor of intelli- 
gence in the interrelations among various subjects, other factors also 
seem to exert influence on achievement in various tests in high- 
school subjects. Achievement tests in literary acquaintance and in 
history apparently measure elements which are more common to 
these two subjects than the elements measured by intelligence tests 
are to either. The correctness of this assumption of common ele- 
ments is rendered likely when consideration is given to the present- 
day methods of teaching history. Newer practices in history-teach- 
ing stress wide and varied readings, which are often correlated with 


ALGEBRA 
SuBJECT 
Num- 
Corre- 
lation ber of | 
Pupils 
37 -45 34 26 
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the literature courses. A higher relation in achievement is likely to 
result from the present trend toward integration and correlation 
among various allied subjects, each of which may contribute to the 
solution of central, unifying problems in the secondary-school cur- 


riculum. 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Correlations among various tests in high-school subjects issued by 
the Co-operative Test Service and correlations between these tests 
and intelligence quotients reveal interesting data. The correlations 
between intelligence quotients and the scores on the tests cluster 
around an average of about .45, with no large deviations. The inter- 
correlations among some of the tests of high-school subjects are es- 
pecially interesting. The correlations among various subject tests 
are higher, on the average, than the correlations between the intelli- 
gence quotients and the scores on any of these tests. This statement 
applies especially to correlations between the tests in literary ac- 
quaintance and French and between history and French, in which 
coefficients range from .60 to .7o. It is no less true of the correlations 
between French and algebra, French and history, French and Latin, 
or algebra and Latin. 

These findings imply that, in the tests in high-school subjects 
issued by the Co-operative Test Service, there is a higher correlation 
in scholastic achievement on various subjects than can be explained 
by the hypothesis of a general factor of abstract, verbal intelligence. 
The present practices and trends toward integration of materials 
in two or more subjects—for example, in literature and history— 
probably contribute toward a higher correlation than would other- 
wise be found. The schools from which some of these data were 
gathered encourage integration of subjects around central problems 
in the curriculum. Hence, that effect must be considered. 

Another implication of the findings of this study is that, if pupils 
possess the normal abstract intelligence required for the study of a 
high-school subject, factors other than intelligence seem to determine 
their relative scholastic achievement. What these other factors are 
must await further analysis and experiment. Perhaps such factors 
as interest, industry, special types of skills or capacities may be 
valuable indexes for further research. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE THURSTONE 
ATTITUDE SCALES 


R. J. LONGSTREET 
Public Schools, Daytona Beach, Florida 


Alexander Inglis, in his classic work on secondary education, 


wrote: 

Much more important, however, than acquired knowledges in the field of his- 
tory are the less tangible but none-the-less real attitudes developed through the 
study of that subject The attitudes (ideals, ambitions, tendencies to act) 
developed through the study of history are probably more important than the 
specific knowledges acquired through such study. 

Achievement tests have shown clearly that the facts learned in 
any school subject are soon forgotten, and educators have consistent- 
ly echoed Inglis in stating that the important outcomes are not the 
facts but the attitudes—or at least that the attitudes are of equal 
importance. Thus, Kelley writes: “We must surely assert that one 
of the important outcomes of education is the establishment of what 
we think of as correct attitudes All will grant that develop- 
ment of and changes in attitude take place as the school years roll 
by.” Referring to Thurstone’s scales, he declares: “It is very 
feasible to measure the changes that take place in individuals as a 
result of, say, a year’s instruction in some school subject.” 

There is little experimental proof for the assumption that atti- 
tudes are formed or changed as a result of high-school courses. 
Some studies which cast a little light on the theory have been made 
in the field of the social sciences. Jones gave a test of opinions on 
social questions to college students and concluded that college train- 
ing has slight effect on students’ opinions. Symonds prepared a list 

t Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 548-49. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

2 Truman Lee Kelley, Scientific Method, pp. 105-6, 112. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. 

3 Edward S. Jones, “The Opinions of College Students,” Journal of Applied Psy- 


chology, X (December, 1926), 427-36. 
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of questions devised to test liberality of opinion on contemporary 
problems. Answers by students in high school and in college led him 
to conclude that “‘strictly school education has been able to make no 
change in the [measured] attitudes.’”* Young found no changes in 
attitude toward race on the part of 450 college students as a result 
of a course in race problems.”? Willoughby reported a trend toward 
liberalism on the part of eight hundred college students with in- 
creased exposure to academic influences.* Droba reported a trend 
toward pacifism in the scores on a war-attitude test given to college 
and graduate classes and concluded that education is influential in 
shaping attitudes.* Harper tested the social attitudes of twenty-nine 
hundred educators and reported that attitudes tend to become more 
liberal in proportion to the amount of education received.’ Zeleny 
measured attitudes before and after a course in sociology and found 
definite and striking changes in social attitudes.° Neuman devised 
a test of international attitudes to measure changes in attitudes re- 
sulting from courses in social science.? Kornhauser reported “fairly 
extensive changes” after a one-year course in ‘“The Economic Order”’ 
taken by college Freshmen at the University of Chicago.* Peterson 
and Thurstone administered to 133 high-school pupils a scale de- 

t Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘A Social Attitudes Questionnaire,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XVI (May, 1925), 319. 

2 Donald Ramsey Young, “Some Effects of a Course in American Race Problems on 
the Race Prejudice of 450 Undergraduates at the University of Pennsylvania,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (October, 1927), 235-42. 

3 Raymond Royce Willoughby, “A Sampling of Student Opinion,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, I (February, 1930), 164-69. 

4D. D. Droba, “A Scale of Militarism-Pacifism,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXII (February, 1931), 96-111. 

5 Manly H. Harper, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 294. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927. 

6 Leslie D. Zeleny, “A Measure of Social Opinions of Students,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, XI (September, 1926), 56-64. 

7 George Bradford Neuman, A Study of International Altitudes of High School Stu- 
dents. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 239. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 

8 Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Changes in the Information and Attitudes of Students in 
an Economics Course,” Journal of Educational Research, XXII (November, 1930), 
288-08. 
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signed to measure attitude toward the Germans, showed the pupils 
the motion picture “Four Sons,” and then retested the subjects 
with the same scale. They reported a significant change in attitude 
on the part of the pupils.‘ Golub and Swahn made a list of twenty 
debatable questions to be discussed in a one-term course in American 
history and reported that about one pupil in five changed his opinion 
on any given question.” 

In the school year 1932-33 the writer undertook an experiment to 
study further the theory that instruction changes attitudes. Of the 
investigations cited, Peterson and Thurstone’s experiment seemed 
to present the most reliable method. No scientifically designed in- 
strument was utilized in any of the other studies to determine 
whether a semester’s or a year’s instruction in a given social-science 
course had changed the attitudes of high-school pupils. If Thur- 
stone’s Scale for the Measurement of Attitude toward the Germans 
could show a significant measurable change in attitude as a result of 
one lesson (the motion picture), it seemed reasonable to assume that 
others of his scales could be used to determine whether a year’s 
course in United States history and civics in senior high school is 
effective in changing attitudes toward war, patriotism, the Con- 
stitution, and law. 

Four public high schools in Volusia County, Florida, participated 
in the experiment. In three of the schools the teachers knew nothing 
of the purpose in giving the scales or tests. In the fourth school 
(School D) the classes were taught by the writer with the conscious 
effort to change one attitude—the attitude toward war. In the 
American history classes in the four high schools, Form B of the 
Thurstone Scales for Measurement of Attitudes toward Patriotism 
(Number 11), the United States Constitution (Number 12), War 
(Number 34), and the Law (Number 27) were administered in Sep- 
tember, 1932, and in May, 1933. In School D, Forms A and B of 
the Scale for the Measurement of Attitude toward War (Number 2) 
were also administered as an added check. 

* Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, “The Effect of a Motion Picture Film on 
Children’s Attitudes towards Germans,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII 
(April, 1932), 241-46. 

2 Jay Golub and A. D. Swahn, “Do American History Students Change Their Atti- 
tudes after One Term’s Work?” Historical Outlook, XXIV (January, 1933), 25-28. 
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The course in American history and civics in each high school 
was based on the state-adopted textbooks.’ History comprised about 
two-thirds of the work of the school year. The term was thirty-three 
weeks long, having been shortened because of economic conditions. 
Classes met five times a week for periods varying, according to the 
school, from forty-five to sixty-five minutes. In School D one of the 
five days was usually devoted to a discussion of current events based 
on news appearing in the Junior Review, and about half of each 
period was normally devoted to study. As the four high schools are 
located in a section of Florida which is much visited by tourists, 
the pupils are rather cosmopolitan and some are transient. At the 
end of the year usable measures were available for from forty-one 
to eighty-one pupils a school for each of the scales. Records of nearly 
250 pupils were utilized in the final summaries, in which about 40,000 
pupil responses are represented. 

The results presented in Table I indicate that the procedure of 
teaching American history and civics in Schools A, B, and C did not 
change pupil attitudes, except in the case of attitude toward the law 
in School C. The pupils of these three schools seem to have gone 
through the year practically untouched, if the scales may be con- 
sidered reliable and valid for the purposes of the experiment, but in 
School D significant changes in attitude toward war took place. 

In Schools A, B, and C, 172 Juniors and Seniors showed slight but 
statistically insignificant changes in attitude toward patriotism, but 
in School D (57 pupils) the change was significant. In the first three 
schools 182 pupils showed no significant changes in attitude toward 
the United States Constitution, while in School D (56 pupils) the 
change was somewhat more significant (there are 97 chances in 100 
that the obtained difference is more than zero). In Schools A, B, 
and C, 177 pupils showed no significant changes in attitude toward 
war, but in School D a fully reliable difference was found in the atti- 
tude of 57 pupils toward war after they had completed the course in 
American history and civics. The pupils were definitely less mili- 
taristic. In Schools A and B (129 pupils) there were no significant 

ta) Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, History of the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929 (revised). 


b) Henry Lester Smith, S. E. Davis, and C. H. McClure, Government in the United 
States. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1928. 
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changes in attitude toward the law, but in both Schools C and D (98 

pupils) reliable differences in attitude toward the law were found. 
When the difference found in School C in the attitude toward the 

law is disregarded, it is apparent that attitudes, as measured by the 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES ON THURSTONE ATTITUDE SCALES MADE 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1932, AND MAY, 1933, BY PUPILS 
IN FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Patriotism, Form B: 
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War (Scale 2), Form A: 
School D 

War (Scale 2), Form B: 
School D 


Thurstone scales, are not changed unless a special effort to change 
them is made. American history and civics, as taught in Schools A, 
B, and C, did not have measurable effects in making the pupils 
either more or less patriotic, more or less militaristic, more or less 
inclined to venerate the Constitution and the law. Whether other 


MEAN SCORE 
70 —o.15| 0.88 | 1.02] 0.93 
58 — .1I0 .97 .57 
ee 44 + .26) 1.13 -94 | 1.17 
D..... 57 — .49] 1.07 1.04] 2.56 
Constitution, Form B: 
81 + .04 .68 36 
58 + .18 | 12.31 
43 + .14 .69 .78 .88 
56 — .33 95 .86 | 1.92 
War (Scale 34), Form B: | 
4.75 | + .03} 1.11 1.32 
4.360] 4. — 1.24] 1.21 $5 
4.56] 4.77 | + 1.18] 1.35 
3.90 | 3.32] — .58] 1.05 .85 | 3.25 
Law, Form B: | 
76 6.63 | 6.45 | — .18 97 .80 | 1.41 
53 6.53 | 6.34] — .19 .82 .63 1.36 
6.59 | 6.09 | — .50 .68 .80 | 3.01 
57 6.71 | 6.32 | — .39 .78 .72| 2.78 
57 6.62 | 6.80] + .18 70 37 
56 6.77 | 7.42 | +0.65} 1.31 1.07 | 2.88 
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social attitudes were formed or altered as a result of the course under 
consideration is, of course, not known. 

A modicum of effort can work changes in social attitudes of high- 
school pupils, if the obtained results in School D may be considered 
reliable. The instructor made no effort to change attitudes toward 
the Constitution, the law, or patriotism, per se. Whenever in the 
course a war in United States history was treated, he quoted the 
utterances of presidents, secretaries of state, and famous statesmen 
in behalf of limitation of armaments, peace treaties, world-courts, 
etc. He avoided introducing any materials that would glorify war. 
In the brief study of the country’s wars he tried to point out that 
these wars could have been avoided and the issues otherwise de- 
termined. In general, his attitude was somewhat similar to that 
recently expressed by President Roosevelt, namely, that, if each 
nation would keep its armies within its own borders, there could be 
no more wars. The instructor expressed himself as opposed to any 
but a “war of defense” (whatever that may be). Having spent near- 
ly two and a half years in the United States Army and fourteen 
months in France and having participated in two major engage- 
ments during the World War, he was able to describe as an eye- 
witness something of the horror and the futility of war, although he 
preached neither pacifism nor disarmament. A summary of his re- 
marks was kept, and an examination of the record reveals that not 
more than a total of two and a half hours at thirteen different class 
meetings out of a total of 160 hours in the course was used in the 
attempt to affect the pupils’ attitudes toward war. In the light of 
this rather limited effort, it is interesting to discover that the classes 
in School D were the only classes which revealed any significant 
changes in attitude toward war (if the scales used are themselves 
adequate for the purposes to which they were set). 

Patriotism as a social attitude is closely related to attitude toward 
war, and the final scores in School D exhibit almost as much change 
in the one attitude as in the other. Attitudes toward the Constitu- 
tion and toward the law are not closely related to attitude toward 
war, and, as no effort was made to change attitudes toward the Con- 
stitution and the law, no significant changes were found in School D 
in the case of these two items. 
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The pupils in School D, as previously stated, were also measured 
by Forms A and B of the Scale for the Measurement of Attitude 
toward War (Number 2). The two forms are presumed to be of 
equal validity and reliability, but Form A of this scale gave a ratio 
between the difference and the standard deviation of the difference 
of 1.37 compared with 2.88 for Form B. Neither of these is as high 
as the ratio found for Scale 34 for the Measurement of Attitude 
toward War. These supplementary scores cast some doubt on con- 
clusions that might otherwise be drawn from the results of the ex- 
periment. The Thurstone scales probably are not entirely success- 
ful in measuring differences in social attitudes unless the groups 
measured were somewhat more heterogeneous than is the average 
high-school population. The ranges of the scores indicate consider- 
able homogeneity. The scales have a total range of o-11. The ranges 
in the various applications of the scales in this experiment were in no 
case greater than 2.19.6, and most of the scores fell between 4 and 8. 


SUMMARY 


The theory that, even if facts are forgotten, values in the form of 
attitudes will remain to justify social-science courses as commonly 
conducted in high schools receives little support from this investiga- 
tion. Most experiments in this field have been unsatisfactory in 
technique or contradictory in results. The Thurstone Scales for 
Measurement of Attitudes seemed to offer a reliable tool for an in- 
vestigation of the effect of instruction in the social sciences on social 
attitudes of high-school pupils. In September, 1932, and May, 1933, 
measurements were secured of the attitudes toward patriotism, the 
United States Constitution, war, and the law held by 250 Juniors and 
Seniors enrolled in American history and civics in four high schools. 
In one of the schools a limited effort was made to affect attitudes 
toward war. In the other three schools the instruction proceeded 
as usual. The results showed that only in the school where a definite 
effort was made to alter attitudes was there any change in the pupils’ 
attitudes toward war. This study has shown, then, that high-school 
pupils’ attitudes toward patriotism, the United States Constitution, 
and war, as measured by the Thurstone scales, are not affected by 
courses in American history and civics unless the instructor makes 
special effort to effect such changes. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect FIrELDS—CONTINUED 


LEONARD V. KOOS anp COLLABORATORS 


This third and final list of selected references on secondary-school 
instruction to appear in the current volume of the School Review 
contains items dealing with the subject fields not represented in the 
list published in the February issue, namely, industrial and voca- 
tional arts, agriculture, home economics, business education, music, 
art, and physical education. The present list, like the first and the 
second, follows a definition of “instruction” which includes its three 
main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) methods of teaching and study 
and measurement, and (3) supervision. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS! 


Homer J. 
University of Minnesota 


156. BARRICK, OLIVER W. “The Content of Trade Theory,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXIII (August, 1934), 245-49. 
This article will prove interesting to teachers of both industrial arts and the 
trades, particularly to instructors in cabinet-making. It concerns the informa- 
tional material, the auxiliary trade knowledge, and the related technical con- 
tent of this field. The author offers lists and outlines useful to instructors in this 
subject and gives practical suggestions of what teachers in other shop subjects 
may do to improve their work. 


157. BAWDEN, WILLIAM T., and OTHERS. Industrial Arts in Modern Education. 
Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 1934. Pp. 168. 
A comprehensive treatment published in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Manual Arts Conference of the Mississippi 
Valley, under supervision of the Committee on Publication, Charles A. Bennett, 
chairman. The conference membership, about seventy men engaged in prepar- 
ing industrial teachers, adopted this means of reviewing the trends and of 
suggesting improved practices in the industrial-arts phases of general education. 
The book will be of great usefulness to school administrators, school boards, 


See also Item 494 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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and laymen who desire better acquaintance with the purposes and the plans 
of those more immediately responsible for the improvement of these subjects. 


158. BENNETT, CHARLES A. “Industrial Education Abroad: I. In English- 

speaking Countries; II. In the Northern Countries of Europe,’ Jn- 
dustrial Education Magazine, XXXVI (May and September, 1934), 
128-36, 178-84. 
These two articles introduce a series by the accepted historian of the “‘practical- 
subjects” movement. From this series American educators may gain under- 
standing of how other countries are attempting to solve the problems which 
come with social changes and with consequent school changes. 


159. BoLtE, Harry E. “High-School Shop Teachers,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXIII (July and August, 1934), 223-26, 255-58. 
A study of the status of industrial teachers, general and vocational, in the high 
schools of Illinois. Considers their age, scholastic attainment, industrial and 
instructional experience, professional preparation, and subsequent improve- 
ment. Gives extensive data about shop conditions in schools of different sizes. 


160. CUSHMAN, FRANK. “Current Trends in Industrial Education,” Industrial 
Education Magazine, XXXVI (September, 1934), 208-0. 
An outline of conclusions reached in a three-day conference of industrial- 
education leaders called by the California State Department of Education. 
The report lists briefly the combined and mature beliefs of the group concerning 
the demand for various types of industrial workers, the effects of the NRA 
codes, the factors in individual success of workmen, and the implications of 
social and economic trends for improvement of the vocational-education pro- 
gram. 


161. DoucHERTy, V. C. “Certification of Teachers,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXIII (October, 1934), 308-0. 
An up-to-date, brief, yet comprehensive report on certification requirements for 
industrial-arts teachers throughout the nation. An excellent “requirement 
map” of the forty-eight states is an effective part of the article. 


162. FRYKLUND, VERNE C. The Selection and Training of Modern Factory 

, Workers. Publications of the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 28. 
An extended abstract of a Doctor’s dissertation by the author. Four brief 
chapters deal with “The Effect of Changing Conditions in Industry,” ‘The 
Objective Measurement of Certain Traits of Modern Factory Workers,” “The 
Problem of Training Modern Factory Workers,” and “‘A Program of Selection 
and Training.” A new and important classification of workers is included. 


163. Henic, Max S. “Shop Ratings of Trade-School Graduates,” Industrial 
Education Magazine, XXXVI (May, 1934), 117-22. 


Report of a statistical study which yielded “absolutely nothing of value in 
solving the problem of what minimum-entrance requirements to establish for 
industrial-trade schools.” A worth-while report because it is among the first 
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published statements of a scientific kind on a perplexing and important ques- 
tion in vocational guidance and school administration. 


164. KirncE, Leo R. “Student Achievement Factors,” Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, XXIII (October, 1934), 305-8. 
A well-planned and well-executed study concerning factors which seem to affect 
achievement in pattern-making. The article is important in that it evidences 
the increased attention of industrial instructors to intensive study of their 
problems. Teachers of shop courses of numerous types and levels will find this 
report useful in selecting phases and techniques for their own proposed re- 
searches. 


165. KoEPKE, CHARLES A. A Job Analysis of Manufacturing Plants in Minne- 

sota. Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota, Vol. II, No. 8. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 50. 
The report of a study of “The Worker,” “The Work,” and “The Machine” in 
eighty-five firms, including most of the large factories in and near St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, in which nearly three thousand persons were observed and inter- 
viewed. Among many items selected for special consideration were age, sex, 
length of training time, length of service, types of skill required, methods of 
work, types of equipment used, and rates of pay. A feature of the report is the 
‘List of Industrial Jobs in Skill Classifications.” 


166. LEE, Epwin A. “Some Basic Propositions concerning Vocational Educa- 
tion,” Occupations, XII (January, 1934), 61-62. 
A set of twelve statements which explain and justify vocational education for 
youth and adults. By use of brief direct pronouncements concerning numerous 
phases of the field or service in question, the author has provided two very 
worth-while pages. Persons little acquainted with the purposes, the practices 
and the standards of preparation for vocational life may quickly acquire a 
fundamental and dependable introduction to further study. 


167. A Prospectus for Industrial Arts in Ohio. Prepared by the State Committee 

on Co-ordination and Development of Industrial Arts Professional In- 
terests in Ohio and Sponsored by the Ohio Education Association and 
the State Department of Education. Columbus, Ohio: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1934. Pp. 102. 
This summary of study, discussion, and planning on the part of individuals, 
committees, and associations throughout a state evidences the value of co-opera- 
tive effort. The report deals chiefly with the development of purposes and 
practices of industrial-arts instruction and the present status of the work in 
Ohio. Improvements are suggested, to be covered in greater detail in later 
publications. 


168. “A Report of the Trade Testing Program at the University of Pittsburgh, 
1932 to 1934.” Published under the direction of the Vocational Teacher 
Training Staff, University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
University of Pittsburgh, 1934. Pp. 52 (mimeographed). 
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A further report of progress in attempts to evaluate the vocational experiences 
of teachers in service in trade schools and of prospective teachers of trade sub- 
jects. Written and performance tests are discussed and illustrated, with evalua- 
tions and summaries. 


169. “State Compulsory School Attendance Standards Affecting the Employ- 
ment of Minors: State Child-Labor Standards.’’ Washington: United 
States Office of Education, Vocational Education Division, 1934. Pp. 54 
(mimeographed). 
Facts concerning the following items are shown, on separate sheets, for all the 
states and for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia: 
minimum age, employment certificates, hours of labor, night work, street 
trades, prohibition of hazardous occupations, status of illegally employed 
minors under workmen’s compensation acts, full-time school attendance, and 
continuation-school attendance. 


170. WARNER, Wi11AM E. (Editor). The Epsilon Pi Tau Review (Public and 
Professional Relations Number), V (1934). Pp. 112. Columbus, Ohio: 
William E. Warner, National Secretary (135 East Woodruff Avenue). 
The official, annual publication of a national professional fraternity in indus- 
trial arts and vocational industrial education. More than half the material 
concerns public and professional relations in the phases of education which are 
of chief concern to the membership. 


171. Witson, Harry R. “Human Relations,”’ Industrial Education Magazine, 
XXXVI (September, 1934), 172-77. 
An explanation of the need in vocational and technical schools for courses 
which will lead to effective co-operation within the institutions and in later 
employment situations. An excellent outline is shown which has been developed 
by the author during six years of experimentation. The materials will prove 
suggestive to administrators of industrial schools and to those concerned with 
formal courses and informal discussion groups for adults. 


AGRICULTURE 


SHERMAN DICKINSON 
University of Missouri 


” 


Agricultural 


172. Downinc, T. V. “The Supervised Farming Program, 
Education, VII (July, 1934), 8-11. 
Describes in detail the method being followed in eastern Virginia for making 
full use of supervised practice as a basis for teaching. 


173. Froyp, J.C. “The Program in Vocational Agriculture for the High Schools 
in Lovisiana,”’ Agricultural Education, VI (June, 1934), 182-83, 192. 
Suggests principles for organizing courses in vocational agriculture and con- 
trasts the traditional type with a modified form. 

174. GENTRY, C. B. “The Teaching of Farm Management in All-Day Schools,” 
Agricultural Education, VI (March, 1934), 131-34, 144. 
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Presents a strong argument for the use of the “‘case-farm” method and outlines 
suitable procedures. 


. Gentry, C. B. “The Possibility in Teaching Agricultural Co-operation 
in Secondary Schools,”’ Agricultural Education, VII (September, 1934), 
35-38. 

Outlines desirability and possibilities for development of co-operative abilities 
through participation. Suggests five principles for guidance. 


. Hamutn, H. M. (Editor). Readings Related to the Objectives for Agriculture. 
Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 1934. Pp. 458. 

Brings together extracts from the literature on country life which have ap- 
peared during the past generation, with special emphasis on those of recent 
years. Readings are grouped under six major headings representing major 
objectives for agriculture. 


. Hamirn, H. M. “Summary of Measurement Studies in Agricultural 
Education,” Agricultural Education, VI (December, 1933), 90-93, 96. 
A continuation of the measurement-study summary begun in the November, 
1933, issue of Agricultural Education. A valuable summary of over four 
thousand pages of original manuscript in this field. This concluding instalment 
includes studies of graduate students, measures of outcomes of work with or- 
ganized class groups, and miscellaneous studies. 


. Hamurn, H. M. “A Philosophy of Supervised Practice,” Agricultural 
Education, VI (January, 1934), 104-5, 107. 

A thought-provoking discussion of certain fundamental problems in the con- 
duct of this basic teaching device in agricultural education. Thirteen theses are 
presented and supported. 


. Howarp, Cart G. “A Procedure in Determining Scope and Content for 
the Individual Pupil in Farm Mechanics,” Agricultural Education, V1 
(April, 1934), 

Offers practical suggestions for a systematic outlining, based on home needs, of 
the work in mechanics for each pupil. 


. Jackson, L. E. “Vocational Agriculture and College Achievement in Ohio 
State University,”’ Agricultural Education, VII (August, 1934), 22-23. 
A report of a study comparing the scholastic achievement of two groups of 
students at Ohio State University; one group presented three or more units of 
vocational agriculture for entrance, and the other group presented no voca- 
tional-agriculture units. A careful and significant research. 


. Lane, C. H. “Adjusting Vocational Agriculture to Changing Conditions,” 
Agricultural Education, V1 (February, 1934), 119-20, 125. 


Calls attention to significant trends in rural life—economic, geographic, social 
—and points to the need for educational adjustment to meet the new situation. 
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. Notan, Aretas W. “A Community Program for Vocational Agriculture,”’ 
Agricultural Education, VI (June, 1934), 179-80. 

An analysis of the opportunities for service. Discusses the Future Farmers of 
America, publicity, adult education, depression problems, and long-time pro- 
grams. 

. OtnEy, R. A. “Some Observations on Evening Schools,” Agricultural 
Education, VII (October, 1934), 60-61. 

Offers sensible suggestions for organizing, teaching, and supervising practice in 
classes for adult farmers. 

. Roeut, L. M. “Procedure in Determining the Scope and Content of a 
Farm Mechanics Course,” Agricultural Education, VI (January, 1934), 
106-7. 

Presents specific suggestions for constructing a course in farm mechanics. 


. SasMAN, L. M. “Relation of Vocational Agriculture and Agricultural 
Engineering,” Agricultural Education, VII (November, 1934), 74-75, 
80. 

A comparison of the practices of several states in the conduct of programs of 
instruction in farm mechanics. 

. STEWART, W. F. “Enriched Teaching,” Agricultural Education, VI 
(April, 1934), 147-48. 

Presents a worth-while point of view of the broader responsibilities of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 


. SUTHERLAND, S. S. “Determining the Content and Scope of a Farm 
Mechanics Course for an Individual Pupil,” Agricultural Education, VII 
(September, 1934), 44; (October, 1934), 58. 

Contrasts usual procedure in the course in farm mechanics with form of organ- 
ization based on real needs. 


. Vocational Education and Changing Conditions. United States Office of 
Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 174, General Series No. 5, 
1934. Pp. vi+112. 

A report based on researches conducted over a three-year period dealing with the 
larger aspect of problems developing in vocational education, including agri- 
culture, as a result of recent economic and social changes. 


. WitraMs, A. P. “Duties of Local F.F.A. Adviser,’”’ Agricultural Educa- 
tion, VI (March, 1934), 143-44. 

Discusses advisership of Future Farmers of America under three heads: (1) 
becoming informed about the Future Farmers of America, (2) assuming re- 
sponsibility for establishment, (3) promoting appropriate activities for Future 
Farmers of America. 

. Witt1ams, A. P. “What Constitutes Good Teaching?” Agricultural 
Education, VII (August, 1934), 19-21. 
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Suggests criteria by which quality of teaching may be determined, based on 
pupil interest, appropriate content, efficient methods, appropriate facilities, 
pupil participation, and testing through use. 

191. Woops, R. H. “Teaching Farm Organization to Evening School Groups,”’ 
Agricultural Education, VI (February, 1934), 121-24. 

A careful discussion of the teaching of agriculture to adults, covering prepara- 
tion, survey, and presentation. Includes a suggestive course outline in farm 
organization. 

192. WRIGHT, Forrest B. “Teaching Electricity in Departments of Vocational 
Agriculture,’ Agricultural Education, VI (March, 1934), 140-41. 
Contains helpful and detailed suggestions on subject-matter organization for 
this phase of the farm-shop course. 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


Ciara M. Brown 
University of Minnesota 


. ANDERSON, Hattie E. “Budgeting,” Journal of Home Economics, XXV1 
(April, 1934), 212-15. 
Describes the help given to day-schooi and evening-school pupils as a result of 
a survey conducted by the Milwaukee Vocational School. Shows that in- 
struction in budgeting, to be effective, must be given in relation to the needs 
of the particular group. 


. Coon, BeutaH I. “Criteria for Evaluating Content in Home Economics,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (March, 1934), 142-48. 
Cites need for pupils to comprehend the place of the home and the family in 
society and sets up fourteen sane criteria for evaluating the home-economics 
instruction in the secondary schools. 


. Dennis, LEmo T. Living Together in the Family. Washington: American 
Home Economics Association (620 Mills Building), 1934. Pp. x+188. 
Simply written and yet scientific descriptions and interpretations of everyday 
situations arising in family life. Should be exceedingly helpful in teaching units 
on family relations. 

. Dyer, Exizapetu. “Teaching Money Management,”’ Practical Home 
Economics, XII (February, 1934), 40, 62-64. 

Points out need for the schools to teach better management of money and sug- 
gests methods for doing so. 

. FALLGATTER, FLORENCE. “Consumer Education Aids,” School Life, XX 
(September and October, 1934), 11-12, 46-47. 

Cites various agencies that are attempting to furnish helpful information to 
consumers and lists available publications. 


t See also Items 535 and 537 in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 188 in this list. 
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. Forp, MERLE, and Ricuarps, GERTRUDE. “Large Foods Classes,”’ Journal 


of Home Economics, XXVI (February, 1934), 88-90. 

Describes a plan used in Baltimore for handling large classes in foods. The 
pupils are divided into two groups in which supervised study is alternated with 
laboratory work. 


. INENFELDT, Frances W. “Teaching Consumer Buying in the Secondary 


School,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (May, 1934), 280-82. 


Describes a unit which aroused keen interest in intelligent buying and developed 
a critical point of view toward advertisements, labels, and guaranties. 


. MILLER, Cora B., FrIANT, REGINA, and TuRNER, Marcia. A Guide to 


the Teaching of Home Economics. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, Inc., 
1934. Pp. 60. 

Emphasizes the need for relating closely to the life of the ordinary family the 
work on meal preparation and service and the discussion of family and social 
relations. Suggests content and methods of teaching. 


. NOFSKER, JuLtA F. “Reactions of High School Girls to Home Economics 


Education,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (May, 1934), 274-70. 
In interpreting the returns on a questionnaire answered by seventeen hundred 
Senior girls, the author concludes that pupils need to be better informed with 
regard to the goals and the purposes of home economics and that there would be 
a distinct gain in designating the subject as a general rather than a vocational 
course. 


. Puckett, RosweE tt C. “The Educator’s Estimate of Home Economics in 


High Schools,’’ Journal of Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 
1934), 418. 

Describes an evaluation of 12 high-school subjects and extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities by 703 school administrators and teachers. Home economics consistent- 
ly ranked highest in terms of its potential value. 


. ROWNTREE, JENNIE I. “Criteria for Evaluation of Illustrative Material 


for Foods and Nutrition Teaching,” Journal of Home Economics, XXVI 
(December, 1934), 610-11. 

Presents a significant report of a committee of the American Home Economics 
Association. Points out the need for critical evaluation of illustrative material, 
especially that furnished by commercial organizations. Before they use such 
materials, teachers are urged to consider their educational value and to guard 
against clever advertising planned to promote sales rather than ‘o furnish 
pertinent information to the reader. 


204. Scott, CLARICE L. Quality Guides in Buying Ready-made Dresses. United 


States Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 105, 1934. Pp. 8. 


Excellent reference material for classes in clothing selection. Explains in simple, 
non-technical terms the points a buyer should watch for in purchasing ready-to- 
wear garments. 
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205. Scott, CLaricE L. “Labels on Clothes We Buy,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXVI (November, 1934), 546-50. 
Authoritative explanation of labels that are now appearing on ready-made 
garments, what they signify, and what information needed by consumers is 
still lacking. Contains facsimile reproductions of many labels. 


206. SHAW, AcNEsS. “The School Garden and the School Lunch,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XXVI (August-September, 1934), 421-23. 
Describes a co-operative project of the agriculture and the home-economics 
departments by means of which a 25 per cent reduction was made in the cost 
of the school lunch and the variety of foods served was increased. 


207. WALLER, Eva M. “Teaching Management,” Journal of Home Economics, 
XXVI (April, 1934), 215-17. 
States qualifications that the teacher needs to teach home management suc- 
cessfully and stresses the importance of dealing first with problems which con- 
front pupils themselves, rather than with problems concerning the home as a 
whole. 


208. WILLIAMSON, MAUDE, and LYLE, MARY STEWART. Homemaking Education 
in the High School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. 
Pp. xvi+500. 
A non-technical discussion of the problems confronting home-economics 
teachers in the classroom and in the community. Many excellent examples are 
cited of perplexing situations with which teachers must cope. The book is 
practical rather than scientific; it seems to have been compiled largely from 
the authors’ own experiences and shows little influence of the recent experi- 
mental work in psychology and education. 


209. Winn, Marcia Lovett. “An Analytic Scale for Machine Sewing,” 
Practical Home Economics, XII (September, 1934), 256-57, 278. 
A useful contribution in the field of measurement. The author describes the 
construction of a scale for measuring the quality of machine sewing in flat-fell 
and French seams and in applying bias bindings and facings on convex and 
concave curves and around corners. The flat-fell and the French-seam por- 
tions of the scale are illustrated. 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


210. Apprenticeship in England, France, and Germany. United States Office of 
Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 176, Trade and Indus- 
trial Series No. 52, 1934. Pp. vi+36. 

Reports on status of apprenticeship training in industrial and commercial fields 
abroad, with brief reference to the significance for education in this country. 
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211. BREWINGTON, ANN. “Business Education Based on the Social Concepts of 
Money,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (December, 
1933), 197-200. 

Urges a new approach to the problem of economic rehabilitation through a 
study of the inter-relationships and the social implications of saving and spend- 
ing. 

212. Business Education in a Changing Social and Economic Order. Seventh 

Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. Phila- 
delphia: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut 
Street), 1934. Pp. xxiv+464. 
Contains papers by outstanding leaders on (1) the history of business educa- 
tion and the social and the economic influences of the past, (2) the challenge to 
business educators presented by the changing order, and (3) the contributions 
to social insight and understanding of each of some eighteen or twenty business 
subjects. 


. Business Education and the Consumer. Proceedings of the University of 
Chicago Conference on Business Education, 1934. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
‘South-Western Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 116. 
Abstracts of addresses relating to the place of the consumer in the new indus- 
trial organization, types of information available to the consumer, problems 
arising from the deception of the consumer, and suggested changes in the 
economic organization for the benefit of the consumer, followed by studies of 
consumer education. A valuable selected bibliography is appended. 


. “Consumer Education for Business,”’ National Business Education Quarter- 
ly, II (March, 1934), 1-33; (May, 1934), 1-30. 
The first of these issues presents eight articles on the subject, and the second a 
symposium of twenty-six briefer statements concerning the aims, the organiza- 
tion, the content, and the methods of general business training in secondary 
schools. 


. “The Contribution of Business Education to Community Needs (Annual 
Convention Number),’’ National Business Education Quarterly, III 
(October, 1934), 1-46. 

Presents the papers delivered on the theme of the 1934 convention of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the National Education Association and 
also a report of its business proceedings. 


. Dantets, C. M. “Suggested Remedies for Problems Arising in Teaching 
Business Mathematics,” Balance Sheet, XV (January, 1934), 213-15, 
232. 

A series of practical suggestions with emphasis on the informational and the 
social functions of business arithmetic. 


. GRAHAM, JEssIE. The Evolution of Business Education in the United States 
and Its Implications for Business-Teacher Education. Southern Cali- 
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fornia Education Monographs, 1933-34 Series, No. 2. Los Angeles, 
California: University of Southern California Press, 1933. Pp. xxiv+ 
228. 

A study including (1) an analysis of aims and curriculums to establish criteria 
for evaluating teacher training, (2) a survey of facilities and offerings for teach- 
er training, and (3) criticism and recommendations for improvement of teacher- 
training curriculums. 


218. GRAHAM, JEssIE. “School Employers’ Standards as a Factor in Business- 
Teacher Education,” Journal of Business Education, X (September, 
1934), 13-14. 

A brief summary of questionnaire responses from 517 school administrators in 
46 states regarding desirable elements in training programs for teachers of 
business. 


. ODELL, W. R. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and Sec- 
ondary-School Levels: O. Commercial Education,’ The Curriculum, 
pp. 186-91, 238-40. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1934. 

An excellent, brief summary of the scope and the nature of research in business 
education from November, 1930, to November, 1933. 


. PALMER, JAmes L. “The Extent to Which Business Educates the Con- 
sumer,”’ Business Education World, XV (October, 1934), 87-05. 
A highly stimulating and suggestive analysis of current sales methods and of 
the need for impartial information service for consumers and for systematic 
instruction in socially helpful methods of advertising and selling. 


. The Reconstruction of Business Education in Secondary Schools. Proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Conference on Business Education, 
1933. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. vi-++100. 


Addresses by eleven leaders in the field, who uncover many urgent problems 
that demand a general reorganization of business education. 


. RutLepcE, R. E. “The Merritt Business School,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, VIII (May, 1934), 545-47. 
A concise account of some highly suggestive administrative and instructional 
innovations in a public vocational school of post—high-school grade. 


. SKENE, Etta C. “Occupational Analysis as a Basis of Bookkeeping Cur- 

ricula of Secondary Schools,’”’ Business Education World, XV (October, 
1934), 143-45. 
A brief report of a comprehensive investigation of the bookkeeping activities of 
several hundred business, institutional, professional, and governmental em- 
ployees and of the types of bookkeeping instruction which appear most de- 
sirable in the light of these activities. 
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224. Skill Development—Its Place in a Program of Commercial Education. 
Fourth Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. New York: Commercial Education Association 
of New York City and Vicinity (Max Schottland, President, % George 
Washington High School), 1934. Pp. xvi+276. 
Papers by various contributors on the teaching of skills in accounting, short- 
hand, operating business machines, advertising, etc. Also papers relating to 
the problems of teaching economics, problems of private business schools, and 
the effects of the NRA on cost accounting as taught in colleges. 


. SPENCER, W. H. “The Junior College and Business Training,” Junior 
College Journal, IV (May, 1934), 457-63. 
A broad and discriminating discussion of the purposes of business education 
followed by a brief survey of the “irradiating influence” of business teachers in 
178 junior colleges. 


. STUDEBAKER, M. E. “The Need of State Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Business Education, 1X (April, 1934), 8-0. 


A brief outline of a state program of business education and considerations for 
and against the employment of a state supervisor in this field. 


. “The Teaching of Shorthand,’’ National Business Education Quarterly, II 
(December, 1933), 1-34. 
This issue contains nine articles on methods of teaching shorthand by out- 
standing teachers in the field. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. “Trends in Business Occupations,” Journal of 
Business Education, 1X (December, 1933), 11-12, 16, 22. 
A brief interpretation of age and employment statistics in several business 
fields showing the need of deferring vocational training. 


. WatLace, Epitu. “The Dvorak Scientific Typewriter Keyboard,” 
Journal of Business Education, TX (March, 1934), 19-20. 
A description of a new arrangement of letters on a typewriter based on an ob- 
jective analysis of typewriting. Includes a partial report of a study which 
shows that with this keyboard pupils learned in four months to typewrite at a 
rate of thirty-five words a minute, the speed required after a year in most high 
schools. 


. WEATHERMAN, WINIFRED. “An Experiment in Shortening the Time De- 

voted to Shorthand Study,” Journal of Business Education, 1X (Febru- 
ary, 1934), 17-18; (March, 1934), 17-18. 
Two articles which report a part of the experiment undertaken in Northeast 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri, which has reduced the last two years of 
high school and the first two years of college into a combined three-year pro- 
gram. 
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231. WELLS, INEz Ray. “Evaluation of Non-vocational Values Claimed for 
Bookkeeping,” Journal of Business Education, TX (January, 1934), 14, 
16. 
An analysis of aims stated in 36 textbooks, followed by a report of results on a 
test given to 763 bookkeeping pupils and 378 non-bookkeeping pupils which 
tend to show that the aims are not realized. 


MUSIC 


ANNE E. PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


232. KRoNE, Max T., and WALLACE, FLorENCE M. “High School Students’ 
Interests in Choral Music,” Music Educators Journal, XXI (October, 
1934), 26-28. 
A report of an investigation to discover reactions of high-school pupils to vari- 
ous types of choral literature while learning or rehearsing the compositions. 


233. LOCKHART, LEE M. (Chairman). Music for Small Instrumental Ensembles. 
Official Committee Report No. 3. Chicago: Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference, 1934. Pp. 36. 
A report of the Sub-Committee on Small Ensembles of the Committee on In- 
strumental Affairs. Gives a classified and graded list of music for different 
types of instrumental organizations. 


234. LocKHART, LEE M. “Constructive Criticisms for Contests and Festivals,”’ 
Music Educators Journal, XXI (October, 1934), 17-20. 
Gives definitions and explanations of terms used in adjudicators’ score sheets 
in music contests and festivals and tells how these sheets may be interpreted 
to be useful to performers and their instructors. 


235. Music and the Community. The Cambridgeshire Report on the Teaching 
of Music. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
Pp. xii+260. 
A concise and practical treatise on the place that music should have in the school 
and in the community, with suggestions on how it may be taught effectively 
to children and adults. The appendixes include useful lists of vocal and in- 
strumental compositions, books on music, instruments, musical apparatus, 
pictorial illustrations, and musical periodicals. 


236. Music Rooms and Equipment. Music Education Research Council Bulletin, 
No. 17. Chicago: Music Educators National Conference, 1934. Pp. 
18+17 cuts. 

Describes physical conditions necessary for the best conduct of music lessons. 
Location, size, lighting, ventilation, acoustical treatment, and general equip- 
ment of rooms are adequately treated. Information is also given about the 
number and the kind of band and orchestral instruments that the school should 


own. 
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. OrTMANN, Otto. Problems in the Elements of Ear-Dictation. Research 

Studies in Music, No. 2. Baltimore, Maryland: Department of Research, 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, 1934. Pp. 96. 
Gives results of a study undertaken to learn the typical mistakes made by 
pupils when writing in musical notation rhythms, intervals, and melodies 
played by the teacher. General psychological and aural factors underlying 
these errors, as well as procedures that might be introduced to reduce error and 
facilitate learning, are discussed. 


. The Present Status of School Music Instruction. Music Education Research 
Council Bulletin No. 16. Chicago: Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 1934. Pp. 32. 

Summary and interpretation of a survey based on a questionnaire sent to super- 
intendents of schools throughout the United States to learn the status of music 
instruction at the beginning of the school year 1933-34. 

. Self-Survey for School Music Systems. Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 15. Chicago: Music Educators National Conference, 1934. 
Pp. 14. 

A practical and helpful list of questions which music instructors may use to 
evaluate the course of study and their teaching. 

. WEDELL, Cart H. “The Nature of the Absolute Judgment of Pitch,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XVII (August, 1934), 485-503. 


Describes procedures and gives results of an experiment to ascertain whether 
persons with apparently little musical talent can acquire ability to name 


pitches of tones. The findings would indicate that this skill can be cultivated 
within certain limits. 


. WuitEty, Paut L. “The Influence of Music on Memory,” Journal of 

General Psychology, X (January, 1934), 137-51. 
Description of four different experiments concerning the influence of music on 
memorization. Although different types of music affected the memory in dif- 
ferent ways, results showed that the effect was, for the most part, of a decre- 
mental nature. 

. Witcox, Joun C. “The A Cappella Epidemic,”’ Tempo, I (May, 1934), 7-8. 
New York: Music Education League, Inc. (152 West Forty-second 
Street). 
The author briefly states his reasons for believing that this style of singing is 
frequently detrimental to young voices. 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 


243. CAHILL, HotcerR, and Barr, ALFRED H., Jr. (Editors). Art in America 
in Modern Times. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1934. Pp. 100-+9 
plates. 
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A splendid book published in connection with a series of broadcasts on art by 
the National Broadcasting System. Profusely illustrated, it embraces the 
national development along lines of painting, sculpture, architecture, interior 
decoration, theater art, photography, and the motion picture as reported by 
authorities in their respective fields. 


. CHASE, JosEPH Cummincs. Creative Design. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. 80. 
A valuable book for the teacher or student of design. Presents helpful sugges- 
tions for organizing and developing courses in various aspects of creative de- 
sign, lettering, book art, and commercial art. 


. Cox, GEorcE J. Art and “The Life.’’ Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1933. Pp. xii+116+74 plates. 
A practical book of information pertaining to the human figure in art. The 
twenty-four chapters of the book present the essentials of figure-drawing, 
painting, and modeling, and trace the use of the figure in art from primitive, 
prehistoric, classic, medieval, oriental, renaissance, and contemporary sources. 
Profusely illustrated with significant examples of figure work through the ages. 


. CRAVEN, THomaAS. Modern Art. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1934. 
Pp. xxii+378. 
A sweeping survey of modern art in terms of the personalities who have made 
it and the colorful backgrounds against which they labored. The book es- 
tablishes a practical attitude toward the controversial questions of modern art 
and will greatly aid teachers of art in obtaining an authoritative point of view 
with regard to fundamentals for teaching the subject in the schools. 


. DE SAGER, WALTER A. Making Pottery. How To Do It Series, No. 7. 
New York: Studio Publications, Inc., 1934. Pp. 96. 
Presents clear and simple instructions for pottery-making in all its details. 
More than a hundred photographic illustrations supplement the text in graphic 
explanation of processes and techniques. Will be especially helpful for teachers 
and workers in the ceramic arts. 


. Fowler, HERBERT A., with the assistance of Ross T. BrtTiINcER. Modern 

Creative Design and Its Application. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George 
Wahr, 1933. Pp. xviii+270. 
A modern book presenting the complex subject of design with a directness and 
clarity which will be helpful to teachers. The book is organized around broad 
principles, not set rules, whereby basic ideas may be tested and their uni- 
versality and value in design convincingly proved. 


. Guptitt, ArtHuR L. Freehand Drawing Self-Taught. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1933. Pp. x+136. 
A beautifully designed book presenting practical guide and worksheet material 
for self-development in drawing. Includes a series of graded exercises adapted 
to both the beginner and the advanced student. Carefully selected illustra- 
tions of work by many artists. 
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. HowELt, ALFRED. “Art in a Changing Society,’’ Western Arts Association 
Bulletin, XVIII, 31-38. Indianapolis, Indiana: Western Arts Associa- 
tion. 

Presents the view that art is of vital importance in the economy of life and that 
art is one of the most potent forces in modern civilization. 

. JAGGER, CHARLES SARGEANT. Modelling and Sculpture in the Making. 
How To Do it Series, No. 5. New York: Studio Publications, Inc., 
1933. Pp. 80. 

An outstanding book for teachers of modeling and sculpture. Presents the 
fundamentals of modeling in clearly comprehensible language and supplies 
thirty-three excellent illustrations which present the concepts of sculpture. 
The visual material is both stimulating and educational for the student. Con- 
tributes to both the appreciation of sculpture and the practical production of 
the art. 

. The Measurement of Artistic Abilities. Prepared for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion by Madaline Kinter under the supervision of Paul S. Achilles. 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1933. Pp. go. 

Contains a list of published tests in the field of art. Presents a discussion of 
some of the experimental work which has been developed in this field. Sugges- 
tions are given for problems in need of investigation. A bibliography is included. 
. PAYANT, FELrx. Design Technics. Syracuse, New York: Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 54. 

A volume of splendidly illustrated material dealing with special techniques in 
design, reprinted from issues of Design. Especially helpful for teachers in the 
upper grades who are working for creative expression and activities in the art 
program. 

. Rocers, W. S. Poster Designing. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1934. Pp. 86. 

A sound, practical handbook of information for developing the poster as an 
art project. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


C. H. McCtoy 
University of Iowa 


. ADAMS, ELEoNoRE Grorr. “The Study of Age, Height, Weight, and 
Power as Classification Factors for Junior High School Girls,” Re- 
search Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V 
(May, 1934), 95-100. 

Presents a simple and effective method of classifying junior high school girls 
according to potential achievement. 

. ANDERSON, THERESA W. “The Attitudes of High School Girls toward 
Physical Activities,’’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, V (December, 1934), 49-61. 
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The results of this study are valuable, particularly the findings that individual 
differences in attitudes, interests, and abilities apparently fall into patterns 
much less generally than has been thought to be the case. The study should be 
suggestive to women teachers attempting to formulate educational programs. 


. Bowers, ETHEL. Recreation for Girls and Women. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xxii+426. 

An able presentation of the subject by a national authority. The content is 
directed more toward extension activities of the secondary school than toward 
the direct activities. 


. Bronson, ALIcE OaKEs. “A Study of State Physical Education Associa- 
tions,’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, V (March, 1934), 112-37. 

Information of value to those administering physical education at the sec- 
ondary level. 


. CoLtins, LAURENTINE B. (Chairman). ‘Curriculum Study for the Public 
Schools Section of the American Physical Education Association,”’ 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V 
(December, 1934), 111-26. 

The report of a national committee which gives conclusions of value. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is included. 


. CRAMLET, THEODORE, and HinoTe, Russet C. Physical Education Ac- 
tivities. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. 302. 

Presents physical-education activities and gymnastic practices primarily from 
the stunt point of view. 


. CurETON, T. K. How To Teach Swimming and Diving, Vol. 1. New York: 
Association Press, 1934. Pp. 238. 

A textbook on swimming and water sports based on thoroughly scientific 
studies in this field. 


. Kistter, Joy. “A Comparative Study of Methods of Classifying Pupils 
into Homogeneous Groups for Physical Education,” Research Quarterly 
of the American Physical Education Association, V (March, 1934), 42-48. 
This study presents the results of a concrete research into the classification of 
junior and senior high school pupils and compares the various methods pro- 
posed by numerous authors. 


. LaPorte, Wittram R. (Chairman). “Report of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum Research,’’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, V (May, 1934), 121-31. 

A further report of the curriculum studies carried on for several years by a 
Committee from the College Physical Education Association. Makes definite 
additions to the knowledge in this field. 
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. LINDHARD, JOHANNES. The Theory of Gymnastics (translated from the 
Danish). London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1934. Pp. 370. 

A theory of gymnastics by one of the world’s outstanding authorities. The 
system presented in this book is quite different from current American systems. 
Most Americans would feel that the material is a throwback to the days of 
formal gymnastics. The book is, however, such an excellent presentation that 
it will repay the thoughtful teacher by helping him to re-evaluate his program. 
. Lioyp, Frank S. “Some Characteristics of Effective Physical Education 
for Personality Development,’’ George Williams College Physical Educa- 
tion Institute Proceedings, pp. 3-17. Supplement to the Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V (Decem- 
ber, 1934). 

One of the best presentations available on the process of character and per- 
sonality development through physical-education programs. 

. McCtoy, C. H. “The Apparent Importance of Arm Strength in Athletics,” 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, 
V (March, 1934), 3-11. 

A proposed short cut to the strength-testing program applicable to all ages. 
. McCuttocu, J. H. Gymnastics, Tumbling and Pyramids. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. 178. 

A valuable presentation of practical teaching material arranged primarily from 
the standpoint of method. 

. MitcHeEtt, D.C. “A Survey of Health Instruction in Senior High Schools,” 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V 
(October, 1934), 127-35. 

An excellent study of the status of health instruction in secondary schools. 


. MiTcHELL, Ermer D., and Mason, BERNARD S. The Theory of Play. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii+548. 

This book is a revision of an earlier book, by Bowen and Mitchell, The Theory 
of Organized Play, which is a classic in this field. One of the best compendiums 
of knowledge in this recreation field available in any language. Since there is a 
strong movement in secondary education to extend physical-education activi- 
ties into the community group, this treatise is timely for educators today. 


. Moutton, GERTRUDE, E. (Chairman). “Report of the A.P.E.A. Com- 
mittee on Physical Examinations for Girls and Women,” Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V (October, 
1934), 14-26. 

The comprehensive report of a committee which has investigated this subject 
thoroughly. 

. Murpuy, Mary Acnes. “Grading Student Achievement in Golf Knowl- 
edge,’”’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, V (March, 1934), 83-90. 

A good test for the use of persons teaching golf in the secondary schools. 
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272. MUSTAINE, W. W. H. (Chairman). “Report of Committee on Objectives 

and Policies,’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education 
Association, V (December, 1934), 29-43. 
This report, prepared by the Public School Section of the American Physical 
Education Association, summarizes a great deal of thinking done by an excel- 
lent group of physical educators and states objectives in relatively specific 
terms. 

273. NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION, WOMEN’s Division. Study 
of Girls’ Athletic Associations in the Secondary School. New York: 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, Women’s Division (303 West 
Forty-second Street), 1934. Pp. 16. 

An excellent summary of the position of the conservative group in women’s 
physical education. This presentation may well be used to guide the thinking 
of the general administrator. 

274. NEILSON, N. P., and CozENs, FREDERICK W. Achievement Scales in Physi- 
cal Education Activities for Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 
1934. Pp. x+178. 

A practical set of achievement standards in many track and field events and 
similar types of individual-achievement events, applicable from the grades 
through the junior high school. 


275. Nrxon, EUGENE W., and CozENs, FREDERICK W. An Introduction to 
Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. 262. 
A strong textbook for an introduction to physical education and to a some- 
what lesser degree on the principles of physical education for the professional 
student. 


276. Physical Defects—The Pathway to Correction. New York: American Child 
Health Association (50 West Fiftieth Street), 1934. Pp. xviii+172. 
A study of physical defects among school children in New York City, conducted 
by the Research Division of the American Child Health Association in co- 
operation with the Department of Health and the Department of Education, 
supervised by a special advisory committee, and financed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The subject is of interest to every variety of school. 
The research was confined to elementary-school pupils, but the findings are 
of such widespread interest as to be important for other levels. 


277. Post, Jurta H., and SHrrtey, MABEL J. Selected Recreational Sports for 
Girls and Women. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xx+ 
An excellent compendium of teaching material which is strictly up to date. 


278. RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE LANGWORTHY. Corrective Physical Education. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. 292. 
An excellent summary of present-day beliefs in the corrective field coupled 
with a somewhat new point of view. This book should be read even by those 
expert in the field. 
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279. SCHLEMAN, HELEN B. Group Golf Instruction. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+8o. 
An excellent presentation of methods of instruction in this leisure-time activity 
which might be utilized by any teacher of physical education who has himself 
been taught the rudiments of golf. 


280. SHAY, CLayton T. “The Progressive-Part vs. the Whole Method of 
Learning Motor Skills,’’ Research Quarterly of the American Physical 
Education Association, V (December, 1934), 62-67. 

A contribution to the literature of the psychology of physical education which 
should be an aid to more effective teaching. 


281. STEINHAUS, ARTHUR H., FREEMAN, FRANK, and WANAMAKER, CLAUDIA. 
“Studies in Personality Growth and Development and Their Implica- 
tions for Physical Education—A Symposium,”’ George Williams College 
Physical Education Institute Proceedings, pp. 18-32. Supplement to the 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association, V 
(December, 1934). 

Excellent summaries of several important aspects of principles and philosophy 
which should be exceedingly stimulating to the more theoretically-minded 
physical educators. 


282. VOLTMER, Epwarp F. ‘“Volleyball—An Analysis of the Game for Teach- 
ing Purposes,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, V (January, 
1934), 38-39, 61. 
An analysis of teaching and method which might well be a model for analyzing 
other activities. It is applicable to volleyball for girls as well as to volleyball 
for boys. 


283. WAYMAN, AGNES, R. Education through Physical Education. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1934 (revised). Pp. xvi+378. 
This revision of Miss Wayman’s book brings up to date what is probably the 
best textbook on the organization and administration of girls’ physical educa- 
tion available at the present time. The philosophy of this book is that of the 
conservative school of women’s physical educators, and the book should be 
read with that fact in mind. 


284. WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING, and BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE. Administra- 
tion of Health and Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1934. Pp. 598. 
An up-to-the-minute textbook on administration which utilizes the experience 
not only of the teacher of theory but of the successful administrator of many 
varieties of physical education, from local school to state director. It is es- 
pecially strong in its treatment of the health-education program. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Education as social evolution Education as a primary factor in social evo- 
lution is the main theme of Professor Bagley’s latest book.t He defines evolution 
as a progressive series of integrations revealing structures, qualities, and func- 
tions—the first continuous, the last three discontinuous. To the continuous 
properties he applies the biological term “emergents”’ and infers that from the 
simpler structures it is not possible to predict the properties of the integrated 
structure which the simpler constitute. Hence, his basic formula, ‘Structural 
continuity, qualitative discontinuity.” 

After accepting the notion that the physical structure of man is not merely a 
summation of its elements, he passes to the theory that mind likewise is emer- 
gent, a complex of integrated structures that is more than, and different from, 
any of its commonly differentiated elements. “It is only in man,” he says, “that 
mind reaches a point of development at which it initiates a major evolutionary 
change—a new form of evolution which differs from organic or biological evolu- 
tion as widely as the latter differs from inorganic evolution” (pp. 5-6). On the 
truth of this statement hinges most of what follows. 

There are fourteen chapters. The first two chapters deal with the theoretical 
foundation: ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature” and “‘Man and Social Evolution.”” Chap- 
ter iii treats the topic ‘““Agencies of Education,” which in the main signify formal 
schooling. There follow in order chapters entitled: “The Nature and Varieties 
of Learning,” ‘““The Functions of Knowledge and a Suggested Classification of 
Learning Outcomes,” “Intellectual Discipline as an Educational Function,” 
“The Riddle of Individual Differences in Learning Capacity,”’ “The Significance 
of Heterogeneous Learning Groups,” “Education and Social Progress,” “Edu- 
cation, National Cultures, and the Ubiquitous Curriculum Problem,” ‘The 
Functions of Education in Periods of Rapid Social Change,” ‘The Task of Edu- 
cation in a Machine-Slave Civilization,” ‘“The Teacher’s Réle in the Educative 
Process,” and “Summary; Conclusions; The Long View.” 

A few quotations may be used to indicate the content. “The social heritage 
.... has two parts: (1) the material heritage . . . . and (2) the spiritual heri- 

t William C. Bagley, Education and Emergent Man: A Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United States. New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv-+238. $2.00. 
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tage” (pp. 22-23). “One reason why the mental and social sciences are much 
less exact and trustworthy than are the physical and biological sciences lies in 
the fact that their data are highly complicated and do not lend themselves so 
readily to... . objective study” (p. 29). The universal school the author traces 
to the Industrial Revolution and “Horace Mann’s clear conviction of the de- 
pendence of democratic institutions upon universal literacy” (p. 46). The au- 
thor believes that there is ‘a striking parallelism between periods of social stress 
or national disaster and the initiation of forward movements in education” (p. 
47). He holds that higher learnings are “qualitatively different” from concrete 
lower-order learnings and “‘in some cases not subject to the same laws” (p. 62). 

Bagley retains an ancient notion that “knowledge . . . . has values over and 
above those we have designated as ‘instrumental’ ” (p. 73) and goes back to the 
time of Socrates and Plato (especially to the Middle Ages) when he states that 
the method of science has marked limitations in the mental and the social fields 
because many of the phenomena in these fields are indeterminate and hence un- 
predictable from prior data and that the higher emergent traits, in particular, 
transcend the laws of physical nature. He retains also his earlier classification 
of educational outcomes as habits and skills, knowledge, ideals, and attitudes. 

Although Bagley is not dogmatic in his conclusions, he does not leave his 
reader in doubt of his point of view. He looks with favor on the theory of trans- 
fer of training, opposes homogeneous grouping, and considers that current meth- 
ods of curriculum revision have resulted in confusion, “worse confounded” by 
the activity curriculum. He thinks the project method puts too much emphasis 
on the instrumentalism of knowledge. He believes in the teaching of subject 
matter, not as the exclusive content of the curriculum, but as a generous portion. 

Bagley’s ideas on the social studies strike an answering chord in the reviewer. 
The author sees the futility and, in fact, the dishonesty in using the schools as an 
agency of propaganda, either to institute the Russian system or to promote a 
new social order, by revolution as proposed by the so-called ‘new Americans.” 
He believes in improvement by sound, constructive, and democratic process. 
Those who wish to bring the soapbox into the school or to lead a new child cru- 
sade will get little consolation from Bagley’s book. He rightly holds that it is to 
adults we should look for a rational solution of our present-day social and eco- 
nomic problems. His words deserve quotation: 

After all, it is the dominant adult generation that is responsible for the adjustment, 
not only of itself, but of its children. To overload the latter with educational materials 
which may not be at all pertinent to the problems which they as responsible adults will 
later be called upon to solve, or which, if pertinent, are likely at that time to be obsolete 
and for that reason misleading, would be a sad example of what some members of our 
profession proudly refer to as “educational statesmanship” [p. 163]. 


Although the treatment of many important topics is much too brief, the 
book as a whole may be regarded as an important and timely contribution to 
educational thinking. It recognizes the biological foundation of education. It 
makes tested and ordered experience the basis of instruction. It recognizes 
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stages in the development of children and distinguishes between the educational 
needs and responsibilities of children and adults. It is conservative in that it 
favors holding on to the proved good; it is progressive in that it favors the adop- 
tion of the demonstrated better. It is the common-sense answer to the faddist, 
to the emotional evangelist of the new social order, and to the propagandist—a 


reasoned and convincing rebuke to soapbox educators. 
Joun C. ALMACK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The scope of general education.—Active interest in curriculums, methodology, 
measurement of results, and revision of objectives at the level of higher educa- 
tion is largely a product of the past fifteen years, whereas by the middle of the 
past century elementary education was giving serious consideration to such prob- 
lems and secondary education by the end of the century. Apparently, as large 
numbers of learners of increasing heterogeneity have entered school at each level, 
the need for adaptation of the educational program to individual differences has 
become acute. 

Among the books, monographs, journals, graduate theses, surveys, yearbooks, 
and volumes of proceedings which deal with reorganization in higher institu- 
tions, the annual reports of the conferences held at the University of Chicago 
have an important place, along with such earlier symposiums as those edited 
by Hudelson, R. L. Kelly, Raymond A. Kent, Schilpp, the National Society for 
the Study of Education, and the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. Former numbers of the Chicago proceedings deal with problems of col- 
legiate education in terms of the junior-college curriculum, the training of college 
teachers, recent trends, provision for the individual, and needed readjustments. 

The present volume! seeks to show the nature, the scope, and the essential 
elements of general education and to indicate the relation of the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences to general education. Significant trends 
and experimental programs of general education at the high-school, the junior- 
college, the four-year college, and the university levels are described. As is 
pointed out in the summary chapter, the views of general education which are 
presented are characterized by a large measure of diversity, but no really “new” 
definition is formulated. There is rather general agreement that a satisfactory 
conception of general education cannot be based on subjects or fields of knowl- 
edge alone but must include such values as attitudes and appreciations. At 
points in the discussion certain of the speakers representing subject-matter 
fields return to the old arguments of formal discipline in defending the contribu- 
tions of their divisions of learning. A professor of Latin deplores “the alarming 
spread of social studies and school activities related to them” (p. 22). However, 
other participants in the conference emphasize that general education should 


t General Education: Its Nature, Scope, and Essential Elements. Proceedings of the 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. VI. Edited by William 
S. Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. viiit++188. $2.00. 
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adjust students to a changing rather than a static environment or a world of the 
past. Much of the confusion in the aims of American higher education and 
secondary schools, as compared with European educational systems, is attribut- 
ed to the fact that in this country both mass education and preparation for lead- 
ership are attempted in the same school, without clear differentiations of purpose 
and of curriculums in terms of the needs of those served. Involved in this situa- 
tion are real opportunities for experimentation in organizing an educational sys- 
tem adapted to the needs of a democracy. 

The present report is itself evidence of the need for more definite and care- 
fully controlled experimentation and investigation in working out a solution of 
the problem under discussion, in that many of the chapters are subjective utter- 
ances of specialists with vested interests in a given subject-matter field or type 
of educational organization. One of the few chapters which include factual 
material and documentation is that by Professor Koos dealing with the junior- 
college curriculum. As an honest statement of different points of view concern- 
ing general education, the value of the volume to workers in secondary schools 
and higher institutions is apparent. Often the deliberate reading of the printed 
report of a conference, without the distractions of a convention city, committee 
sessions, and renewal of old acquaintances, gives a better-balanced understand- 


ing of the problems involved than to hear the addresses delivered. 
CarTER V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The national system of education in the United States —The character of the 
first course in education is commonly dictated by the special professional in- 
terests of the man or the men in charge of it. It is likely to be history of educa- 
tion, educational sociology, educational psychology, or a smattering of the later 
courses in education, according to the relative influence of different divisions of 
the school or department. Only rarely does a professor view the orientation 
course as something more than an introduction to his own field. 

Authors of textbooks for the first course, with a few distinguished exceptions, 
make a similar assumption. Historians try to give the beginner a picture of the 
development of the institution of education. Philosophers want him to examine 
educational theories critically. Psychologists are certain that he must first study 
original nature, individual differences, and learning curves. Methodologists 
introduce him to the teaching process. 

Wilson and Kandel offer no exception to this general tendency. As students 
of national systems of education, they assume that a description of our own 
national system will make a good first course for prospective teachers.: However 
much a reader may disagree with this basic assumption, he must admit that the 
authors of this book have been successful in achieving their aim of giving a clear, 
simple presentation of the American system of education. 


t Lester M. Wilson and I. L. Kandel, Introduction to the Study of American Educa- 
tion. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. viii+328. $2.00. 
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The authors begin with a sympathetic and an adequate exposition of the 
educational ideals of the American people. They indicate the sources of these 
ideals and the tremendous size of the educational task which the ideals entail. 
They describe the methods of control, of administration, and of support which 
have been used in attacking this task. Finally they give a picture of the ma- 
chinery set up for this purpose—the various institutional levels and types of 
education. The book is well integrated around the central theme of American 
educational ideals and how we have tried to reach them. 

The reviewer feels, however, that in some respects the presentation is alto- 
gether too simple. He has known many college and university students in the 
United States, but he has never known any who were so naive and unobservant, 
even as Freshmen, much less as Juniors entering a professional school, that they 
needed to be given such textbook information as the following. 

Students attend classes regularly as a required duty on pain of being dropped from 
the college roll. Professors lecture and make class assignments which are supposed to 
be currently met by students. Term papers and semester examinations are used as a 
basis for decision as to whether students pass the courses for which they are registered. 
.... Students receive “grades” or “marks” in their various subjects of study, and a 
degree is conferred when the record shows that a student has received a passing mark 
in the number of subjects required for the degree—including such, if any, as are pre- 
scribed [p. 246]. 

A student of education at a South American university might be delighted to 
get this information, but a student in this country might well feel cheated by it. 

The simplicity of content in the book is sometimes offset by remarkably 
lengthy sentences. Page 54, for example, ends a sentence of sixty-three words, 
contains a sentence of seventy-four words, and begins a sentence of seventy-two 
words. Some sentences of this length are necessary, of course, but most of them 
in this book reveal a lamentable carelessness in composition. They are not par- 
ticularly involved, however. They make easy but tiresome reading. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Contemporary civics.—The vast expansion in governmental activities during 
the past two years has emphasized the need of functional civics. The structure 
of government remains just as fundamental as ever, but the approach through 
functions has become more and more popular. In fact, most writers of textbooks 
in civics have tried to utilize this sound psychological approach. This tendency 
has become so marked that the authors of two textbooks that appeared a few 
years ago have thought it advisable to rewrite their books and place a greater 
emphasis on the contemporary functions of government. 

Woodburn and Moran? divide their textbook into five parts, which deal with 


t James Albert Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran, The Citizen and the Republic: 
Problems in American Democracy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. Pp. 
viii+562+1. $1.64. 
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the growth of government, the national government, political parties, political 
problems, and international relations. Each of the twenty-two chapters is 
divided into several clearly marked subdivisions. Structure and functions are 
interwoven in the treatment. Chapter xvii, devoted to the growing powers of 
government, and the last part of chapter xxii constitute an excellent demonstra- 
tion of enlarged functions. 

Spindt and Ryan* divide their book into six parts, which deal with the de- 
velopment of government, voting, the structure and the functions of the national 
government, the structure and the functions of state and local governments, 
problems of government, and government in Canada and Latin America. The 
sixth part is a commendable variation in this field. Each of the thirty-four 
chapters is divided into appropriately labeled sections. 

Both textbooks are illustrated and contain an adequate number of diagrams 
and tables. Both contain helpfu! teaching aids in the form of problems and ac- 
tivities. Both cite references of a rather advanced nature. Spindt and Ryan 
repeatedly cite works by Beard, Bryce, Reed, and Young. Woodburn and 
Moran cite Ray, Beard, and some congressional documents, but they also list 
some easier books and many current articles. Both books contain glossaries of 
civics terms, but these contain little more than dictionary definitions. 

Spindt and Ryan have definitely specified that their book is designed for the 
eleventh or the twelfth grade. Woodburn and Moran have apparently intended 
their book for any grade in high school. Even after making due allowance for 
the somewhat mature abilities of twelfth-grade pupils, one is inclined to suggest 
that both textbooks suffer from advanced diction and adult concepts. ‘“‘Centrip- 
etal,” “muniment,” and “colonialism” are examples from Woodburn and 
Moran. The opening sentence in Spindt and Ryan illustrates a similar difficulty: 
“A combination of rights and duties is fundamental in the relationship of an 
organization to any individual.” Spindt and Ryan erroneously refer to the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

These textbooks are thoroughly objective and impartial. No partisan bias 
nor local prejudices are apparent. The sympathetic treatment of other nations, 
of civic planning, and of intelligent voting are calculated to inspire a desirable 
type of citizenship. The books are realistic without being cynical; they are 
encouraging without being blatantly optimistic. They are worthy reflectors of 


our Civic ideals. 
Epcar B. WESLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


An inclusive manual of instruction in speech for junior high school grades.— 
The infant junior high school is by now well taken care of so far as textbooks for 
its more standard courses are concerned, but not until recent years has experi- 
ence in the special subjects crystallized sufficiently to bring forth such a volume 


* Herman A. Spindt and Frederick Lynne Ryan, The Foundations of American Gov- 
ernment: A Textbook in Civics. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. x+500. $1.80. 
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as that under review.' A companion to the same author’s The Speech Arts for 
high schools, the present book is, to the best of the reviewer’s knowledge, a pio- 
neer in the junior high school field. Here between attractive covers is an ap- 
proach to every conceivable angle of oral expression. The book provides an 
entire course as a supplement and a laboratory for the regular English classes in 
grammar and composition. Since the radio and the talking pictures are creating 
a generation of speech-conscious pupils in the schools, such courses seem in- 
evitable and necessary. It is a pleasant privilege to be able to report favorably 
on the present volume as a full, practical textbook for a study of speech in the 
junior high school and as a ready outline for the many schools which will doubt- 
less inaugurate such courses. 

Debate, oratory, “expression,” acting, and the oral theme of the English 
class have received special attention in the past, but here these subjects are in- 
telligently and economically dealt with in one book, along with innumerable 
other aspects of speech, such as conversation, the social graces, composition in 
speech, posture, and voice production. If this list of topics gives an impression 
of possible superficiality, an inspection of the actual material will dispel the fear. 
The subject matter of the eight divisions of the book, each including from two 
to six chapters, takes the pupil from a study of the technique of speech through 
good English in speech to a consideration of the speaker and his audience, prep- 
aration of a speech, reading, story-telling, choosing and acting a play, and speech 
in groups. These general divisions embrace a multitude of topics which a mere 
recital of the headings might not suggest, such as library work, outlining, gram- 
mar, and a study of words which would do credit to a regular textbook in Eng- 
lish. A quantity of poetry and pictures provides additional material, while three 
excellent appendixes furnish concrete aids to pupils and teacher for insuring and 
checking progress. Indeed, it is impossible in a short review to indicate justly 
the astounding amount of material in a book that is truly the traditional “mine 
of information.” A detailed index is a welcome inclusion. 

The book is addressed to the pupil, but the copious exercise material is pre- 
sented in such a manner that both the pupil and the teacher may use the volume 
with no consciousness on the part of either that the book taiks down to him. 

Louis TRAVERS 
WASHINGTON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
DuLutH, MINNESOTA 


High-school biology geared to desirable outcomes.—An attractive secondary- 
school textbook in biology? is based on extensive research by the authors on 
what aspects of the subject have significant value in science education. The 


* Alice Evelyn Craig, The Junior Speech Arts. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Pp. xiv+470. $1.40. 

2 Francis D. Curtis, Otis W. Caldwell, and Nina Henry Sherman, Biology for Today. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. Pp. xvit+692+xxvi. $1.76. 
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book might well be designated “‘The Principles of Biology as a Dynamic Factor 
in Human Life.” 

The outline and the organization of the work grow out of a broad training in 
this field on the part of the writers and several years’ experience with, and actual 
trial of, the subject matter in high-school biology classes. During this period the 
material was constantly criticized and revised, and the learning activities were 
refined and improved. 

Teachers of science have been challenged during the past few years by the 
revelation that the desirable outcomes of science education are not achieved as a 
by-product of purely factual instruction. Large understandings that can trans- 
fer to out-of-school situations, skill in scientific thinking, and desirable attitudes 
that determine conduct, if realized, must be definitely planned for and taught 
for. Subject matter with large social value and learning activities that will de- 
velop the desired skills and behavior responses must be provided. Biology for 
Today makes intelligent, specific, and adequate provision for all these needs. 

The material is organized into nine units on the basis of the energy concept as 
it affects living things. Each unit is introduced by a preview, which motivates 
the pupil and presents the major problems to be raised, and each chapter in the 
unit states at the outset the questions which the work of that chapter is to 


answer. 

Special emphasis is laid on the development of the generalization as an out- 
come of instruction. Experiments and special exercises designed to acquaint the 
pupil with the steps in scientific thinking and to make him proficient in this field 


are numerous, well chosen, and effective. Even the legends of the large number 
of well-selected illustrations raise problems to be solved. Carefully formulated 
self-tests are arranged at the close of the chapters to assist the pupil in judging 
for himself how well he has accomplished the task assigned. 

The instruction and drill in scientific attitudes included is by far the most ex- 
tensive of that in any textbook published to date. Two pages are given over to 
a presentation of sixteen different attitudes which the authors have formulated 
as a result of investigation, study, and experience. What would seem to be 
ample opportunity for the development of these attitudes is offered throughout 
the book both in the context and through ingenious exercises. The vocabulary 
has been carefully tested by classroom use. 

Special provision for individual differences is made by means of a variety of 
problems, experiments, and reports. The unit on biology for leisure time in- 
cludes extensive suggestions and directions for the indulgence of personal prefer- 
ences and interests. 

The reviewer feels that the concept of energy is somewhat overworked. It is 
difficult to see the natural relation between this concept and such a chapter as 
that on how living things are grouped and named. The formulation of scientific 
attitudes is presented in detail. From the point of view of science this presenta- 
tion is probably to be commended, but for teaching purposes it would seem de- 
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sirable to combine certain statements of attitudes, such as, “‘A scientist believes 
that nothing can happen without a cause” and “‘A scientist believes that occur- 
rences which seem strange and mysterious can be explained finally by natural 
causes.”’ At the high-school level a few attitudes well defined in the mind of the 
pupil and established as a habit of behavior are preferable to fine distinctions. 
Altogether, the book is an excellent one. The authors are to be congratulated 
on their contribution to science education. Every prospective purchaser of a 
textbook in secondary-school biology will want to give this book careful con- 


sideration. 
F. C. JEAN 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


Early reading for the French class.—Rather difficult reading selections for the 
high-school beginner in French are embodied in a new reader by Coleman and 
four others.t These graded readings are intended for the beginner in the high 
school after the first ‘four to six weeks.” As the reviewer turns the pages of this 
attractive book and notes the care taken to hold the vocabulary down to reason- 
able limits, he is reminded that other difficulties—style, verb forms, even foreign 
ideas-—contribute to making reading difficult, and he is convinced that Professor 
Coleman will find that high-school teachers cannot use this new book as early as 
the first term, despite the fact that styles in teaching have changed and that 
pupils nowadays read more pages and read much more rapidly in the first year 
than they did under the older methods. ‘‘An excellent book for the second year 
of the average public high school or probably for first year in the average col- 
lege,”’ would be a fair expression of the reviewer’s opinion of this book. This 
opinion is based on a varied experience in the language classes of the Rochester 
high schools dating from 1914. A selected group of high-school beginners, an 
“honor section,” could use this book profitably, but it is too difficult for the run 
of the mine that makes up the average beginners’ class. 

To use the book in a second-year class would naturally knock out of focus at 
least a part of the apparatus on which the authors have spent a very considerable 
amount of time and thought. The presentation of verb forms which precedes 
each lesson of the first part is an excellent device for helping pupils to read pro- 
vided the pupils are mature and logical. It is a device for teaching verb forms 
without seeming to do so, but it requires, nevertheless, an application and a re- 
tention of which the ordinary fourteen-year-old beginner in high school is not 
capable. The reviewer is convinced that the book is well adapted to the abilities 
of the type of pupils with whom the authors are familiar but that it cannot be 


* Heath Graded French Readings. Adapted and edited by Algernon Coleman and 
Others. Vol. I: Quelques pages @ histoire, Quelques épisodes des “Misérables,” Sans fa- 
mille, La mare au diable, Mon oncle et mon curé. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. 
xvi+590. $1.80. 
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used in the average high school after four to six weeks of instruction in French. 
To illustrate, consider the third sentence on page 17: “Ils prirent (prendre) pour 
roi Pépin, fils de Charles-Martel, un grand général franc qui avait battu leurs 
ennemis, les Arabes, qui, de l’Espagne, étaient entrés [A footnote reads: “‘etaient 
entrés; see page 15, note 2 (where the agreement of the past participle used 
with ére and with avoir is taught).”] en Gaule pour en [A footnote reads: “of 
it; en is a pronoun and stands for de la Gaule.’’] prendre possession.”’ It takes 
real language ability to absorb language, even passively, at this rate. 

The approximate total of words and expressions is given as 2,000, of which 
820 are “‘recognizable’’ cognates, leaving approximately 1,180 “items having no 
obvious connection with English.” 

‘“‘Recognizable’’ cognates are marked with ° as they appear in the text, and 
the pupil is exhorted to try to get the meanings of these words without consult- 
ing the vocabulary. Examples chosen from the first fev pages show somewhat 
the range of difficulty: peuples, couverte, routes (highways), villages, tour (faire le 
tour), air, animaux. 

Footnotes to the reading text abound. At first the footnotes are in English 
and explain grammatical points which may, and probably will, bother the pu- 
pil. For example note 4 on page 4: “‘habitée, couverte, cachés are past participles. 
They agree in gender and in number with the subject noun or pronoun.”’ Note 1 
on page 37 reads: “travailldt . . . . devint; the subjunctive is usually found in 
French when a subordinate (dependent) clause follows a verb of wishing, fear- 
ing, etc. The English equivalent is usually an infinitive phrase, to work, to be- 
come rich.” Gradually, these footnotes are couched in French, as on page 45, 
note 1: “‘ne tenaient plus... . que, no longer held anything .... but or held 
only. Tl ne leur resta que la ville de Calais.” In the second part informatory 
notes are in English and explanatory notes in French (and sometimes also in 
English). For example, page 107, note 2: “Je suis libéré depuis quatre jours: On 
m/’a libéré il y a quatre jours, J was set free four days ago or I have been free for four 
days.” After page 210 practically everything in the footnotes is in French. 

Exercises of various types have been carefully worked out. There are fre- 
quent révisions de vocabulaire of a new sort. Live teachers will welcome some of 
these unusual exercises. Most of the work is not too easy for the second year. 
An inventory of vocabulary is divided into twenty-one lists for review and test- 
ing. 

This reader is a most attractive book, well printed and illustrated, excellently 
planned and carried out, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, it is not suitable for be- 
ginners but rather for second-year pupils in the average high school. It should 
be carefully considered by high-school teachers in search of good reading for 


second-year classes. 
CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
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